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The Ninth Crusade.—Recovery of the Site 
of the Temple. 


MONG the wonders 
of the nineteenth 
century the future 
historian will re- 
mark the re-ap- 
pearance on the 
scene of active 
life of names long 
since consigned to 
silence, if not to 
oblivion. A mili- 
tary emperor,—not 
a long - descended 
sovereign bearing 
that august name, 
but a soldier who 
arrived at supreme 
command from the 
rankof asubaltern, 
—has again over- 
awed the Govern- 
ment of Rome by 
legions raised in 
Gaul. Asecond of 
the name, if not of 
the blood, of the 
Corsican Impera- 
tor has restored in 
Western Europe 
the personal mode of rule of the Czesars, and has 
claimed the inviolability attributed to the 
perpetual Dictators of the Augustan series, on 
the ground that they were Tribunes of the 
People. Eleven centuries after the death of 
Desiderio, the last Lombard king, the title 
which the Gothic and the Lombard chieftains 
bore has been assumed by a Savoyard prince, 
who (if we disregard mere titular sovereigns who 
played a brief part during the decadence of the 
Carlovingian monarchy), is the thirty-third king 
of Italy. In the presence of a Gaulish emperor, 

and of a northern-bred king of Italy, it seems 
not incongruous to speak of the origin of a ninth 
crusade. 

Whatever changes the past eight centuries may 
have witnessed in European society, it is clear 
that one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
social life, namely, the liability to sudden and 
Violent gregarious impulse, in the form of a panic 
or @ mania, has been of repeated occurrence 
daring the whole of that lengthened period. 
The currents of human thought have changed 
their direction no less than the aspect of the 
great centres of European life has altered, since 
the date of the consecration of Westminster ; but 
no modern instance of violent contagious impulse 
has exceeded, if any has equalled, the force of 





century, and on several succeeding occasions, 
hurled the chivalry and the piety of Europe 
against the walls of Jerusalem. ‘Fantastic as 
may appear, to our colder reflection, the confidence 

all crimes were secure of pardon at the price 
of 80 much infidel bloodshed, there can be no 
question of the deep and fervid religious feeling 
that prompted and fed those crusading expedi- 
tions the indirect results of which have had so 


munch influence on the national life of the Europe 
of the Middle e e E 


-the mob if a Frank dared to profane the Sacred 


tury may, at first, provoke the smile which greets 
an anachronism. But it is a positive fact, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to many, that 
during the time of trepidation and of change that 
marked the last few months of the reign at 
Naples of Francis Il., when the regulations 
fettering the press were relaxed, and when the 
revolution was making headway in Sicily, fly- 
sheets were issued and sold at the price of a 
Neapolitan farthing, calling on the youth of 
Naples to rally for an actual crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy City from the Turks. Itis 
more than probable that this ill-timed exhorta- 
tion was intended as a forlorn hope to divert 
into a channel harmless to church and state the 
hot blood that was begianing to seeth in 
Southern Italy. The defence of one holy city 
from revolution, by occupying in another direc- 
tion the ideas of those who were disposed to 
rise, or, at least, to shout, for some cause or for 
some cry, was probably much more present to the 
minds of the authors of those crude and absurd 
appeals, than was the rescue of another and a 
more ancient city, begirt with a far loftier sanc- 
tity, from the disciples of Islam. However that 
may be, ‘so it was that in Southern Italy, in the 
full blaze of the nineteenth century, an attempt 
was made, simply and literally, to revive the 
teaching of Peter the Hermit, and the cry of 
Diew le veut. Certainly there is a school to 
which Time fails to impart wisdom. 

While such warlike outbursts as the South of 
Europe witnessed in 1860, and again in 1867, 
have been directed to the secularising of Rome 
instead of the Christianising of Jerusalem, there 
has been in our own land, and among a class of 
persons not ordinarily swayed by ignorant im- 
pulses, quietly organised, and not only organised, 
but commenced, an actual crusade. Nay more, 
the success of the crusaders of 1866 has hitherto 
been as marked as their enterprise has, in its 
commencement, been unpretending. If we can 
hardly say with propriety that our late guest, 
the Caliph, has struck his flag to them, his 
Highness has, at all events, ceased to oppose 
their progress. By sap and mine they have 
attacked the very walls of Jerusalem, and the 
siege is so well and skilfully ordered that, if the 
column of attack be only duly supported, there 
is military reason to count upon complete 
victory. Over the hosts that have hitherto kept 
such invaders at a distance a signal advantage 
has been recently maintained. The howling 
dervishes, who were wont to excite the fury of 


Precincts, have been silenced. The natives ap- 
pear to have lost their hostility to the strangers 
who came to dig for the buried treasures which 
alone would instigate, it was thought, their 
activity. The very Governor of the beleaguered 
spot, the Pasha of Jerusalem himself, has been 
awed or persuaded into non-resistance. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government has contributed 
an auxiliary force of the ablest and most distin- 
guished corps in the Queen’s service, and an 
officer of the Royal Engineers is in command of 
the attack. And from time to time the public is 
made aware, through the press, of the proceed- 
ings of the sap of Jerusalem. 

The results already obtained are of no light 
importance. The final result of this most liberal 
and enlightened crusade can hardly fail to be the 
rolling back of that dense cloud of oblivion and 
of ignorance that yet shrouds the storied locali- 
ties of the most famous spot on earth. Besides 
that general interest which appeals to many 
educated men,—to most children who have 
attended to the instruction of a Sunday school,— 
to all women who ever listen to a verse of the 
Gospel,—a special and peculiar interest exists 
for several distinct classes of thoughtful readers 
and leisurely investigators of history. The 
archeologist has a field of unrivalled fertility 





To speak of a crusade in the nineteenth cen- 


opened to his research by a labour that lays bare 


constructions of the structures and defences of 
the Holy City. The architect has vexed ques- 
tions to solve of the traces left by his predeces- 
sors in the times of Constantine and of Hadrian ; 
by the magnificent builder king, Herod ; by his 
more renowned, if not more marvellous, prede- 
cessor, the first builder on the spot yet held 
sacred under the name of the Haram. Further 
back than the reign of King Solomon, more than 
4,000 years before the date at which we write, 
we have the earliest historic mention of the 
“ City of Peace,” and indications may be traced 
here and there that the enormous bulk of the 
stones prepared by Solomon, and yet to be found 
im situ and in quarry, was the consequence of the 
resolution of the wise king that his structure 
should not be dwarfed by compariscn with the 
fresh remains of the earlier builders, the gianta, 
whose name yet lingered in his times in the valley 
of Rephaim. 

To the engineer many questions of extreme 
interest are presented by the system of water 
supply of ancient Jerusalem ; the tanks, wella, 
and conduits ; the course of the brooks; and the 
aid rendered to, or the constraint enforced upon 
nature, in that series of pools, culverts, and 
subterranean arching of which so much remains 
in high preservation. We will not speak of the 
ecclesiastic; but the primate of the English 
Church encourages by his authority and ex- 
ample not only his own clergy, but those of 
other communions and denominations, to aid by 
voice and hand, not forgetting the obolus, in the 
illumination of the cradle of Christianity. Nor 
is it possible to foresee with accuracy the great 
advance, in the true comprehension of both the 
Greek and the Hebrew Scriptures, to which the 
removal of the topography of Jerusalem, from 
the dominion of doubt and dispute to that of 
accurate survey, may give rise. 

We have seen the recovery of two cities of 
Campania from beneath the accumulated lava 
and ashes of Vesuvius, which not only over- 
threw, but to a wonderful extent preserved 
them; and we have thus acquired a familiar 
acquaintance with much of the Latin life of the 
Imperial times which we could never have de- 
rived from literary sources alone, copious as they 
are. We have heard, some years since, of a 
proposal to divert the course of the Tiber, in 
order to search its bed, paved as it is with frao- 
tured marble, for relics of art which must have 
been so freely committed to its tide during the 
successive assaults on Rome, and itscapture by 
Goths, by Vandals, and by Christians. But it is 
only very recently that we have become aware 
how much there is of ancient Jerusalem in 
buried, but. actual, existence, needing only the 
quiet maintenance of works that are now really 
being carried on, to bring it tolight. Thesurvey 
and disinterment of Jerusalem will do as much 
for the student of the Old or of the New Testa- 
ment as the excavation of Pompeii and of Her- 
culaneum has done for the classical scholar. 

Very much has already been placed within 
the reach of the English student by the re- 
searches of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Much of Palestine has been accurately mapped 
and levelled. A plan of Jerusalem itself, on a 
large scale, has not only been completed, but 
contour lines are drawn upon the map. The 
numerous and excellent photographs that are 
published with the two above-named maps are 
calculated to answer many a curious and im- 
portant question, and to transport the imagina- 
tion to the sacred scene. The men of the pre- 
sent time look like dwarf scales by which to 
measure the thickness of the enormous courses 
of the ancient wall. So much has been already 
done that no lover of the subject can rest con- 
tent until the buried city gives up her yet 
hidden stores of information. The researches 
actually in progress show that the rude demoli- 
tion of Titus has to some extent, like the lava 
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doomed cities at its base, preserved in a vio- 
lently-made grave very much of the architec- 
ture of the past that would otherwise have 
gradually, but certainly, mouldered beneath the 
touch of Time. We have not space at this 
moment to enter minutely into the subject of 
the course and aim of the excavations, but we 
will refer to a single instance of the manner in 
which the enterprise of the present explorers 
bids fair to throw light on the history of the 
most famous spot on earth. 

There exists in Jernsalem a spot held sacred 
both by Jew and by Moslem, and venerable to 
both Latin and Greek. An oblong area, of some 
1,800 ft. by 900 ft., surrounded by a massive 
wall, and within the nearly bare plane which 
surmounts it, is adorned by famous mosques, and 
covered with earth, which the piety of a former 
caliph purified from infidel defilement by the 
expenditure, it is said, of seventy-five camel- 
loads of rose-water. Here stands the mosque of 
Omar, one of the most famous sanctuaries on 
earth; here stood the yet more venerable sanc- 
tuaries raised by Herod, by Zorobabel, and by 
Solomon. Vast galleries and lofty piers beneath 
the present surface show how, in accordance 
with the description of Josephus, the level of the 
highest part of the mountain was carried on 
towards the south and east by colossal masonry, 
the original work and design of Solomon having 
been augmented by later additions, most espe- 
cially by those of the magnificent Herod, shortly 
before the Christian era. The southern wall 
of this terraced mountain reached a sheer height 
of 150 ft. 

Now it is upon this sacred spot Mr. Fergusson 
supposes that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was built by the Emperor Constantine. Tradi- 
tion, on the other hand, in which there seems no 
room or opportunity for any break to have 
occurred, sends the Latin and Greek pilgrims to 
pay their devotions in a building situated in an 
entirely different part of the city, and long 
known by that nume. The subject has been 
previously discussed in our pages. The thorough 
investigation of the whole structure of the 
Haram will, when complete, enable a competent 
judge to distinguish with certitude the masonry 
of Moslem, of Crusader, and of Roman, from 
that of Asmonean times, and to trace beneath all 
the mighty relics of the work of Solomon. It 
will then be no longer matter of doubt whether 
it was possible for the scene of the entombment 
to have been so near the site of the Holy of 
Holies; nor can we fail to expect that the posi- 
tion of that sanctuary itself, of the Tower of 
Antonia, of the subterranean passage connecting 
the latter with the Temple, and of the four gates 
leading from the Temple inclosure to Zion, and 
to the lower city, will all be distinctly recovered 
and determined by excavation. For the Cruci- 
fixion to have taken place within the limits of 
Herodian masonry, is of course impossible. 

There is one point connected with the explora- 
tion of Palestine to which, so far as we are aware, 
attention has not as yet been directed. The chief 
records which we are now slowly learning to 
decipher in Egypt are sepulchral. Temples and 
palaces exist in that unchanging climate, as they 
have done in the Mesopotamian cities, rich in 
sculptured records of their builders, engraved in 
pictorial representations and in long inscriptions 
on marble slabs that lined the stately apart- 
ments. But our chief knowledge of Egyptian 
history and manners has been derived from the 
tombs, from the sepulchral rites, from the Book 
of the Dead, and from the papyri enclosed in the 
mummy cases. In Palestine this source of 
information, if it exist, is as yet untouched. We 
are, indeed, aware of numerous tombs. We 
know of the existence of a remarkable series of 
sepulchres, called the tombs of the kings, which 
can in no way be plausibly connected either with 
the Asamonean dynasty of Princes of Jerusalem 
or ‘with that of the House of David, and 
which, therefore, if the title be appropriate, 
must have belonged to the ancestors of the 
Jebusite Araunah, who “ did as a king give unto 
the king” whose sword had won the city of 
Zion, the site of the opposite hill Moriah, or to 
the kindred of that earlier “King of Peace” 
whom Jewish tradition identifies with the 
patriarch Shem. We have no record of any 
violation or spoliation of royal sepulchres either 
by Nebuchadnezzar or by Titus. In the latter 
case, from the full account which we possess of 
the siege, we are justified in assuming that no 
such event occurred. In the former instance it 
is no less unlikely, as the entrance of Herod into 
the outer part of the sepulchre of David and 
Solomon is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xvi. 


7.1). There is, then, a fair probability of the 
existence, not under the Haram but in Zion, of 
the undisturbed sepulchral vaults of David, and 
of many of his successors, in which copies of the 
Sacred Books and other contemporary records of 
the utmost interest may yet await the search of 
those who may be undeterred by the awe that 
fell on Herod himself, or by the mysterious buffet 
that is said even now to greet any who venture 
to enter the last dwelling-place of David’s pro- 
genitor, the patriarch Isaac. 

We have spoken of the claims which the 
supporters of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have upon special groups of scientific or of pro- 
fessional men. These claims are not alone for 
admiration and for praise, but for that free 
contribution of money without which the task 
of the actual labourers in Palestine is indeed 
ungrateful. A good and generous example has 
been set by the President of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects, who has not only 
written to give the weight of his personal and 
official support to the enterprise, but has added 
to his letter the no less practical document of a 
cheque for a hundred pounds. To the tens of 
thousands of persons able to aid in the work, 
and who will not be unwilling to do so when 
addressed on the score, if not of religious 
principle, at least of religious sentiment, it 
is not our special function to appeal. There 
is another, and a very extensive class, each 
of whom will so well understand our mean- 
ing, that it is unnecessary to be more explicit 
in their description, which we may well and un- 
hesitatingly address. Bound together by the 
common tie of a brotherhood in works of charity 
and of mercy, they can turn no deaf ear to acall 
for aid in a work of illumination. The recovery, 
in the quarried interior of Mount Moriah, of the 
yet unobliterated masons’ marks of Solomon and 
of Hiram ; the determination of the exact dimen- 
sion of the sacred cubit; of the measurement, in 
English feet and inches, of the porch and the 
altar, and the symbolic brazen columns; the 
illustration of a site and of a structure second 
only in its venerable antiquity to that of the 
earlier wooden symbol of a universal church: 
these are objects which can never be abandoned 
for want of pecuniary support, if they are clearly 
set before the attention of those who would 
think any sacrifice small if it led to the recovery of 
a “lost word” hidden beneath the secular founda- 
tions of the Temple. We do good service to good 
men in calling all within reach of our appeal to 
| aid, by voice, and hand, and purse, in the crusade 
of the nineteenth century. 








THE ARCHAZOLOGIST’S HANDBOOK. 


THE popular notion makes an antiquary a 
grey-headed old gentleman, ‘‘ with spectacles on 
nose and pouch on side,” like Mr. Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns, one who has generally mounted 
many more than half the rounds of the ladder 
of life. Perhaps the reason is that the in- 
formation, the possession of which constitutes 
the antiquary or archeologist, is spread over so 
vast an area, and is therefore so difficult of 
attainment, that it is not usually attributed to 
any till years have given them leisure and in- 
clination for its pursuit. A very useful volume 
has been compiled by Mr. Henry Godwin (of 
Newbury), for the purpose of placing a large 
quantity of this information, in a condensed 
form, in the hands of the students of archex- 
ology.* No one need wait, now, till he can attack 
the Record Office and the Brtish Museum, or pon- 
derous county histories, or visit our exhumed 
cities, to commence the fascinating study of archa- 
ology. Beginning with pre-historic times, this 
new guide steps through the centuries claimed 
by the Ancient Britons, Romans, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, and English of the Middle Ages, placing 
upon his page as he goes strings of the most 
prominent facts appertaining to each. These 
facts are for the most part such as it is indis- 
pensable to be familiar with, generally, before 
selecting any particular branch which choice, or 
facilities, may render an inquirer anxious to 
pursue farther. “The experience of some years 
of irksome and humiliating though unavoidable 
ignorance,” as a silent but not unobservant 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, has guided 
him, he modestly says, in the selection of the 
information that is most requisite. This, as any 








* “The English Archeologist’s Handbook.” By Henry 
Godwin, F.8.A. Oxford and London: James Parker & 
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one knows who has taken a single step in search 
of it, has to be sought in tomes of price 
and weight, and, more frequently still, in public 
documents only to be viewed by journeys to the 
place where they are kept; and as often in local 
museums, private collections, or by means of 
examination of buildings and objects in different 
parts of the country. In the handbook before 
us we have the pith of many volumes, the re. 
sults of many journeyings, the proceeds of much 
observation. Besides a chronological account of 
our antiquities, the author gives us a number of 
lists and tables that will save even the accom. 
plished archeologist much more tiresome re. 
ferences, such as a list of the Roman emperors 
and consuls, of the Roman governors in Britain, 
of the British princes subsequent to Roman 
domination in England, of the kings prior to the 
Heptarchy, of the kings of the Heptarchy, and 
a table of the establishments of bishoprics in 
that age. Coming down the stream of time, he 
gives chronological tables and alphabetical lists 
of most of the events and objects which it 
is necessary for the archeologist to have within 
immediate reference, if not indelibly engraved 
on his own memory, such as the geographical 
divisions of the country under the Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans successively; Danish an. 
tiquities ; tables of the births, marriages, and 
burials of the sovereigns of England, in the 
Norman and Medieval period, their badges and 
supporters, the architectural works executed in 
their reign, and so on. Then, again, he gives a 
list of mitred abbeys, of monasteries, and of 
religious orders; an alphabetical list and history 
of English castles, of royal licences to crenellate ; 
a chronological table of armour and arms from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth century ; a list 
of the places appointed for holding tournaments; 
and a quantity of miscellaneous information as 
to brasses, bells, ecclesiastical symbols, repre- 
sentation of saints and their emblems, tombs, 
seals, and other objects of antiquarian interest, 
As we have said before, this is a very useful 
collection, condensation, and classification of 
facts hitherto scattered over a large area, in 
costly forms, and often in inaccessible places. 

Without wishing to be thought as difficult 
to please as the clergyman who was not satis- 
fied because there was one vacant seat in 
his otherwise crowded church, we must regret 
the loss the work has sustained in the absence 
of a few woodcuts to make the information 
precise that it is impossible to convey without 
illustration. As in old time pictures were the 
books of the simple, so they will ever be the 
assistants of the learner. No language is graphic 
enough always to give precise realizations of 
minute and important distinctions in objects to 
some minds, while a few strokes of the pencil 
bring in a fresh faculty to aid the task and 
secure the performance of its aim. In descrip- 
tions of the differences in architectural mould- 
ings and other ornamentation which mark the 
transitions and perfections of various periods of 
tart, what can compensate for the absence of the 
representation of specimens? It seems to us 
that it would be as easy to describe the differences 
in archaic numerals, letters, and abbreviations, 
without examples, as to convey to students a 
swift, just, and discriminating appreciation of 
architectural distinctions without outlines of 
them. 

A little more fulness in other respects would 
have improved the work without taking from its 
handbook character. The author suggests that 
it should also form a companion to the English 
tourist. Ifso, the tourist must confine himself 
toa line of wanderings almost exclusively south 
of the Humber. Except in some of the lists and 
tables, the great siore of northern antiquities 18 
untouched. The Archmologia Aliana of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, and the 
carefully-kept proceedings of the Surtees Society, 
would sfford many additions; so that to 
a great extent the archeology of the north 1s 
not represented. To begin with the beginning, 
we observe that our author deems it inexpedient 
to give more than “a passing notice” of pre- 
historic relics and epochs. This is a aye 
regret, because any one consulting the hand- 
book would be sure to expect mention of en 
leading terms and views relating to ¢ac 
period of antiquity. Thus Sir John Lubbock’s 
classification of the Paleolithic, Neolithic per! 
and ages of bronze and iron is quoted withou 
reference to the views of some of the leading 
Scandinavian antiquaries of the day, who divide 
the stone age into two long-enduring per 
In the matter of Celtic earthworks, there 18 ™ 
‘mention of the existence of extensive remains 0 
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ancient British towns upon the Northumbrian 
hills, nor of the wonderful lines of mounds and 
ditches upon the Yorkshire wolds, one of which 
rons along the edge of the chalk escarpment for 
gome twenty miles, and, with a similar line 
sunning along a corresponding ridge of oolite on 
the north of the Derwent, doubtless served as 
poundary-line between the possessions of tribes; 
aad again, in the slight reference to the bearing of 
ethnology upon the identification of the races of 
this remoteperiod, thereisasomewhat vaguestate- 
ment that the skulls found in very early barrows 
are ‘generally of the Dolicho-cephalic type, un- 
accompanied by the information as to what kind 
of skull is found in the exceptional cases. Now, 
Mr. Greenwell’s recent and long-continued ex- 
plorations in the wolds have placed a great: many 
facts at our command relating to the ethnology 
as well as customs of these early peoples with 
which every student of the subject should be 
acquainted. From these we may conclude that 
the long-headed people were the makers of the 
jong barrows, and the round-headed people were 
the builders of the round barrows; that the 
jong-headed people were the earlier of the two; 
and that it was the round-headed people who 
‘brought with them a knowledge of bronze. 
More than this, it appears likely that the 
dong-headed people were cannibals. Barrows 
have been opened in which as many as eighteen 
semains of bodies have been counted, with all 
¢heir bones broken and separated, as if for the 
purpose of eating the flesh upon them more con- 
veniently. One of the skulls examined by Mr. 
Greenwell, found in such a collection, was broken 
into six or eight pieces with two blows, the 
marks of which were distinctly visible. This 
violent death, taken in connexion with the 
dismemberment of the bodies, leads us up 
pretty closely to the inference that cannibalism 
was a feature in pre-historic feasts. It is worthy 
of note, too, that in the heap of chalk and flints 
piled upon these bodies are found quantities of 
pieces of pottery and chippings of flint, as 
though they had been thrown in in accordance 
with the custom indicated in the Welsh saying, 
Karn ar dy ben, equivalent to our “ Ill betide 
thee,” but literally “‘ A heap be upon thee.” 

In the Roman section of the work there is a 
quantity of valuable information. Among other 
. lists that must have taken considerable research 
to compile, is a list of the Roman altars found in 
different parts of the country. It so happens 
that the explorations at Rochester, Bremenium, 
executed at the cost of the late Dake of North- 
amberland, led to the discovery in a vault there 
of a fine altar, inscribed with the following 
dedication : “ To the genius of our Emperor and 
of the standards of the first cohort of the 
Varduli, and of the detachment of pioneers 
of Bremenium, Cornelius Equatius Lucilianus, 
the imperial Legate, Proprzetor, under the super- 
intendence of Cassius Sabinianus, the Tribune, 
erected this altar,” an example which should be 
included in this list in any subsequent edition. 
And a short time ago the Builder, in a notice of 
Dr. Bruce’s work on the Roman Wall, gave an 
Hlustration of a fine altar to the unknown god 
Antenociticus, which may be added. In this 
same list, which is alphabetically arranged, 
we come to Riechester, Northumberland; and 
subsequently, after the intervention of mention 
‘of nine altars found at Risingham, we come to 
Rochester in Northumberland (Bremenium), as 
though it was a different place, but in reality 
‘Riechester is merely the name given to Rochester 
by some of the old antiquaries. The superb 
silver lanx, nearly as large as a modern teatray 
(1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 3 in.), found in one of the sup- 
porting stations south of the wall, deserves a 
word for its impressive suggestiveness of Roman 
magnificence. In the Saxon section we do not 
find any reference to the Saxon crosses that form 
80 considerable a part of the scanty archi- 

ural remains of that period; on the other 
hand, upwards of 120 churches are mentioned 
that contain remnants of Saxon work. Mr. H. 
Godwin gives the localities of 100 Saxon ceme- 
teries. The old Anglo-Saxon poem “ Beowulf,” 
ened by Longfellow to a piece of ancient 
‘rmour, “ rusty and battered, and yet strong,” is 
quoted by our author to show the Saxon skill in 
Goldemiths? work. We have but to peruse more 
aa adventures of that Viking in his success- 
ul fight with the giant Grendel, and ultimate 
fiture of the monster’s mother, ending in 

~ release of her soul from its “ bone-house,” 

Pick up sufficient mention of Saxon folksteads, 


oarel, beer-carouses, wine halls, bracelets, 
right ornaments borne on the naked breasts of 
chieftains, ) axes, swords, and other war 





gear, to stock a mental museum; and it has 
always seemed an oversight to us that archzo- 
logists have not made more use of the fragments 
we possess of Anglo-Saxon literature. We com- 
mend our author’s taste in this respect. Here- 
after notice may be given of the existence of the 
Bassle houses, which were a later kind of fortified 
dwelling in the oft-disturbed North; of Early 
English bridges, of which there are several 
beautiful examples in this country; and wayside 
chapels. Among the houses of the Knights 
Hospitallers, we miss Chibburn, in Northumber- 
land. This building stands about half a mile 
from the sea, facing Druridge Bay, surrounded 
by a moat. The ground plan forms a parallelo- 
gram, having a courtyard in the centre. It is 
mentioned in the return made of the goods of 
the Hospitallers in the year 1313, preserved in 
the register of Bishop Kellaw, at Durham, as 
well as in the volume accidentally discovered on 
the removal of some plaster-work in the house 
of the Knights of St. John, at Malta, which con- 
tained a survey of the possessions of the Hos- 
pitallers prepared by themselves, and which 
record has been printed by the Camden Society. 

Our author goes systematically through the 
reign of every monarch from William the Con- 
queror, mentioning a large number of the eccle- 
siastical buildings executed in each of them. Of 
the seventy examples of Norman architecture, 
fifteen belong to the reign of the first William, 
beginning with Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey; 
eight to William II., out of which five are the 
cathedrals of Lincoln (west front), Gloucester 
(crypt), Carlisle (north transept and pier arches), 
Durham (choir), and Norwich, Lindisfarne, 
Hurley Priory, Berks, and Christchurch Priory, 
Hants, making up the number; twenty-two to 
Henry I., amongst which are further portions of 
cathedrals, such as the choir of Canterbury, and 
the superb priories of Rievaulx, Fountains, 
Buildwas, and Furness; fourteen classed as 
Later Norman to Stephen; and eleven as Transi- 
tion Norman to Henry II.,—a goodly array. The 
successive styles are still more numerously 
illustrated by mention of churches, colleges, and 
a few hospitals, houses, and halls. Our cathe- 
drals are also treated alphabetically, the name 
of the builder or designer of its various parts 
being given with the date of the works. Thus, 
in the Cathedral of Canterbury, the works of 
“Lanfranc, Prior Ernulph, William of Sens, 
English William, Prior Henry de Estria, Prior 
Chillenden, Prior Goldstone, and Thomas Gold- 
stone” are pointed out in the order in which 
they are said to have been executed. 

Of course, in so long a list, there are little 
poirts which examination will enable him to 
rectify. Mr. Scott, for example, is not yet 
“ Sir G.,” but this will be all right in time. 

The author says of Arabic numerals that they 
were introduced into England about 1253, and 
the plate at the end of the volume gives one 
date in such figures as 1154! There must be 
some little mistake about this. We know of no 
date in Arabic figures in England earlier than 
the fifteenth century. 

The author gives in a note the table of the 
dimensions of our cathedrals and principal 
churches which appeared in the columns: of the 
Builder. As he regrets that he is unable to 
make the usual acknowledgments to the writer 
who took the pains to gather these together, 
having mislaid his reference, we may note for 
him that the table in question was compiled by 
Mr. Denison. 

The number of alphabetical lists give the 
work somewhat of the character of a dictionary. 
An old lexicographer called his labours a world 
of words, and in the same figurative way we 
may call this gathering of antiquities a dictionary 
of archzological objects. We have heard it 
made a matter of complaint sometimes that 
everybody who can read an archeological work 
sets about writing one. Such butterfly writers 
will rejoice over this dictionary, where so much 
matter is cut and dried ready for use. They have 
but to fix upon their period, for our author has 
done everything else for them. Suppose they 
select that of the great war-smith, Edward I. 
In this book, easily held on the palm of 
one of their hands, they may see when the 
monarch was born; when he married Eleanor 
of Castile; when, whilst some of the’ crosses 
erected on the places where her bier rested could 
have been scarcely more than completed, he 
married Mary of France; where he was buried ; 
the sort and shape of the armour he and his 
knights wore; the kind of helmet; the pattern 
of spur; the chain-mail caparisons of their 
horses ; their poitrails, chanfrons, and fan-crests ; 





the heraldic devices on their high-pomelled 
saddles ; the arms they bore, the form of falchion, 
anelace, stabbing-sword (épée. da Vestoc), and 
dagger (miséricorde) ; the varieties of their pole- 
axes; their triangular pennons charged with 
heraldic devices fluttering on the points of their 
lances. Then they have but to turn over a few 
pages to see what castellated work was executed 
in his reign; a few more, to see how our cathe- 
drals progressed under his auspices, and what 
churches were built ; a few more, to see whom 
he favoured with licences toembattle; and others, 
to be reminded of the kind of tombs in which he, 
and his nobles too, found their long rest. The 
descriptions of the varieties of armour may be 
useful to the architect in assisting in arriving at 
conclusions as to dates of effigies. A su 

of the changes in armour groups all that is 
“ rustred, ringed, trellised, tegulated, mascled,” 
and edge-ringed, as belonging to the twelfth cen- 
tury ; complete mail, with the exception of pieces 
of plate for the knees, to the thirteenth ; mixed 
mail and plate, with a preponderance of the 
former, to the fourteenth ; that which is all plate 
but the gorget and gussets, and sometimes that 
which is all plate, tothe fifteenth ; fluted armour 
to the sixteenth; and half-armour to the seven- 
teenth century. For all the wearers of these 
varieties of armour there were but five places in 
which tournaments could be held for the displa 
of their prowess, viz., between Sarum and Wil- 
ton, Warwick and Kenilworth, Stamford and 
Wallingford, Brakeley and Mixberg, Blie and 
Tickhill. A knight of the reign of Henry VI. 
was not fully equipped without fifteen pieces of 
war-gear, beginning with his sabatines, or steel 
clogs with long rowelled spurs, counting the 
greaves, cuisses, breeches of mail, tuilettes, 
breast-plate, back-plate, vambraces, rerebraces, 
tabard, and bassinet, that gradually covered his 
legs, body, arms, and head, and including his 
naked sword hanging on his left side, and his 
dagger on his right, and the pennoncelle put into 
his gauntleted hand as a finishing-stroke, In 
one example given by our author, this last was 
“pointed with Seynt George or our ladye to 
blisse him with.” But have we not said enough 
to show the attractiveness, as well as usefulness, 
of this collection of Medizeval word-pictures ? 








LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS COMPETITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


In response to the offer of 2001. premium by 
the Liverpool Corporation, seventy-four sets of 
plans have been sent in. These plans are now 
being exhibited to the public in the old Academy’s 
rooms, Post Office-place, and on the whole are 
exceedingly well hung, both as regards light and 
level. This may seem, at first sight, but a 
trivial advantage ; but those competitors who, in 
other competitions, have had their plans piled 
up in heaps behind doors, while others more 
favoured were hung in the line, will fully appre- 
ciate the advantage. 

The whole of the plans were placed in the 
hands of the borough engineer for him and the 
town clerk and medical officers of health to re- 
port upon with respect to their accordance with 
the Local Building Act and Sanitary Bye-laws. 
We do not hear that the latter-named officers 
have had anything to do with the report, which 
has not been published; and we do not see in 
what way they could be expected to interpret 
bye-laws that are practically enforced only by 
the borough engineer, who is also the building 
surveyor. As far as we can remember, the 
plans must have been in the engineer’s 
hands for about three months; and as we 
understand he has gone through them care- 
fully one by one, they ought to have been pretty 
well turned over by this time. The Building 
Act seems to have been the great difficulty with 
most of the competitors--the rock upon which 
they have split ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
for though a few of the later bye-laws with 
respect to width of streets and courts, distances 
between backs of houses, &c., were printed and 
supplied to the competitors, the Building Act, 
of which it is impossible to obtain a copy now, 
it being out of print, was a sealed book, a Liver- 
pool Talmud, to most of the competitors. We 
are informed by the local papers that many of 
the best plans have been thrown out through 
their want of conformity to the Building Act. 
It really would seem to be a right ques- 
tion whether the mere deficiency of thick- 
ness in a wall, or depth, or distance apart of 
joists, a clerical error that could be remedied, 
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should be visited so heavily upon those who 
have given time, trouble, and expense to the 
solution of an interesting problem, without even 
the solitary satisfaction of knowing in what 
they are defective. The Liverpool Building Act 
may be termed pre-Adamite, and its inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies can, we are sure, be only 
fally appreciated by those professional gentle- 
men who practise in Liverpool, and have con- 
stantly to conform to it, and so in many cases 
weaken their constructions by adopting the 
antediluvian notions of the half-educated inven- 
tors of the code. But, enongh of this at present ; 
we may have to return to it. 

In consequence of the special study and know- 
ledge this said Building Act requires, it is not 
surprising that most of the plane selected as 
being in conformity with it, are by local archi- 
tects well known to have gained sad expe- 
rience from the submissal of plans for cot 
property. In fact, taking the terms of the 
competition not as given in the instructions, 
but as exhibited by the interpretation put upon 
them by the authorities, the restrictions and 
the limitations enforced, and generally the 

ing every difficulty in the way of obtain- 

@ good plan, it would almost seem that the 

ds of the jerry builders who are in the 
council, have had the ordering of everything. 
Indeed, this must be true; for the engineer's 
own plans were overthrown in consequence of 
their not being able to withstand this crucial 
test—this trial by fire. 

Three plans, we are informed, have been 
selected by the sub-committee for the investiga- 
tion of the council, and the final selection of the 
favoured one for premiation. They are as fol- 
lows :—No. 52, marked with three triangles; 
No. 383, “ Pro Bono Publico;” and No. 59, by 
W. & R. Duckworth. We shall confine ourselves 
this week to an account of these three only. 

Before entering into a description of any of 
the plans, it will be necessary for their elucida- 
tion to give our readers an idea of the site and 
the conditions of the competition. 

The site selected by the council as the most 
favourable for the experiment they are about to 
try is situated in one of the lowest districts of 
the town between two streets named respec- 
tively Ashfield and Sylvester street. The former 
is 10 yards wide, and the latter 20 yards wide. 
Ashfield-street being only 10 yards wide, but 
constructed before the bye-law regulating the 
height of the buildings by the width of the street 
came into operation, the competitors were in- 
formed that the bye-law did not apply to this 
case, and the buildings facing that street might 
be carried up the full height allowed by the 
Building Act, viz. 65 ft. to the eaves or cornice. 
Now herein lurks the fallacy that runs through 
the whole of the proceedings, the letter of the 

laws seeming to possess some cabalistic 
to the official mind. Hither the bye-law 
referred to is of nse, or it is not. If it is not of 
use, the sooner the restrictiun is repealed the 
better; if it is of use, the council should have 
insisted upon the spirit of i: being observed 
when the opportunity was in their own hands; 
for, if there was no legal obligation, surely a 
moral one existed. 

The frontages to Ashfield-street and Sylvester- 
street are respectively 248 ft., the sides of the 
parallelogram being formed by adjoining pro- 
perties east and west, and being each 119 ft. 
The land inclines to the west and to the north— 
a fact that is taken little notice of in most of the 
sections. 

The competitors are told that the premium 
will be given to the design that provides the 
largest number of convenient healthy dwellings 
at the smallest cost, and that if the tender for 
the selected design exceeds the estimate by 5 per 
cent., the council has the power of withholding 
the premium. We hope this latter part will be 

ed out, for there are some flagrant violations 
of truth in the statements of the probable cost. 
The usual demoralising effect of the competitive 
system in this particular is painfully apparent. 

No. 52, marked with three triangles, con- 
sists of six blocks of dwellings, arranged in 
three rows, with a central transverse street, 
10 yards wide, intersecting them, and running 
from Ashfield to Sylvester street. Two longi- 
tudinal courts are thus formed, 25 ft. wide, and 
the central row of buildings is only four stories 
high, while the two outer blocks facing Ashfield 
and Sylvester streets are five stories high. The 

i are arranged one on each side of the 
staircases, which are eighteen in number, three 
to each block. The water-closets are on the 


ment, the floor being sunk 6 ft. below the level 
of the streets and courts. The total number of 
dwellings is 146. The smallest dwelling, con- 
taining living-room, bedroom, and scullery ; and 
the largest, living-room, scullery, and three bed- 
rooms. The largest bedroom, we notice,—and 
there are but few of them,—is 12 ft. 6 in. by 
9 ft.; but the great majority of them are but 
9 ft. by 8 ft.6 in. The dwellings in the base- 
ment range from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week, and 
ground-floors from 3s. 3d. to 6s. 6d., and the 
others above in proportion. 

The estimated cost is 15,2001., and the annual 
return to be expected is stated at 7 per cent. 

A great deal of space appears to be lost in the 
roofs of the two outer rows. 

The cubical capacity is about 800,000 ft. 

No. 59, by W. R. Duckworth, local architect, 
are arranged upon what is known as the balcony 
system. There are only two blocks of buildings, 
five stories high, facing respectively Ashford 
and Sylvester streets, each containing a central 
staircase only. The space between is reserved 
for a playground. All the dwellings contain not 
less than two or three bedrooms, in addition to 
living-room, scullery, waterclosets, closets, &c. 
A bath-room is placed on each landing of the 
main staircases. The lowest rentals are 3s. 6d. 
per week, and highest, 6s., the majority being 
4s. 6d. The estimated cost is 10,4621., and the 
yield per annum stated at 94 per cent. The 
waterclosets are all internal. 

The cubical contents are about 700,000 ft. 

The total number of dwellings is 110. 

No. 383, “* Pro Bono Publico,” consists of three 
parallel longitudinal blocks, the centre block 
being the full length of the land, excepting 4 ft. 
passages at each end, and the outer blocks 
shorter by 50 ft., leaving accesses 25 ft. wide to 
the two internal courts from both ends. 

The total number of dwellings is ninety-four. 

The staircases are arranged similarly to 
No. 52. The lowest rental is 4s. per week ; the 
highest 5s. The estimated cost, 9,5001. 

In all cases we have stated the estimated cost, 
exclusive of land. 

The cubical contents are about 600,000 ft. 

The principle of the arrangement of No. 52 and 
No. 59 is almost identical, the greatest difference 
being that the openings to the inner courts are 
in one case at the ends of the blocks, in the 
other case in the centre. 

As regards ventilation of the dwellings, No. 59 
is capable of being inade the best, but to effect 
this some openings must be broken through from 
the street into the inner enclosure : as shown it is 
a mere basin. Nos. 52 and 38s we consider far 
too crowded. Courts only 25 ft. wide, with five- 
story buildings on one side and four-story on the 
other, and not directly open at both ends, are 
extremely unadvisable in a sanitary point of 
view ; and the cellar dwellings common to all 
ought not for a moment to be countenanced. 
Bat, while No. 59 is best in the respect named, 
it does not meet the requirements of the case at 
all. The lowest rentals, even in the basement, 
are 3s. 6d. per week. Now, if the dwellings are 
to meet the wants of the lower class of labourers, 
the rents are far too high. The accommodation 
provided is far beyond their means. The esti- 
mate is ridiculously low. The cost of the 
buildings, at 6d. per cubic foot, which is a fair 
price, including everything in the shape of 
fittings and. architect’s commission, would be 
17,5001. ; and the two others would cost not less 
than 20,0007. and 15,0001. respectively. No. 52 
provides dwellings as low as 2s. 6d. per week, but 
the bedrooms are far too small, containing only 
from 600 to 700 cubic feet, and the land too 
crowded with buildings for efficient ventilation. 
Moreover, the number of staircases will make 
them difficult of supervision, for which the 
balcony system is the more fitted. The internal 
water-closets of No. 59 are questionable as 
bringing the sewers into direct connexion with 
the dwellings. 

On the whole we are afraid none of these 
plans will be found paying or satisfactory specu- 
lations when the tenders come in; and we can- 
not see even how Nos, 52 and 388 are even 
in accordance with the letter or spirit of the 
bye-laws ; the backs of the five-story build- 
ings not having the prescribed 150 superficial 


feet exclusively belonging to each dwelling sub- 


stantially front, that is, the external wall faces 
the inner courts. Now, the bye-laws say that 
no house in a court must be above 30 ft. high; 
and if we stretch a point, and call them streets, 
we find that the houses must not be erected 
of greater height than the width of the street ; 





landings. The lowest story is in the base- 


so that in either case they are out of court. 


It would be a mere quibble to say the onter 
block does not front the courts, because the 
entrances are at the other sides. 

We should not have dwelt so much on thege 
points had they not been made such a stumbling. 
block to most of the competitors. We 
return to the subject. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


WE cannot conceal from ourselves when we 
read the latest account of the progress towards 
decision respecting the new Oourts of Law,— 
that we stand on the brink of a great architeg. 
tural misfortune. Various delicacies towards 
various susceptibilities are involved in speaki 
out a very strong opinion ; we fear that punctiliog 
must be left somewhat aside. A work that is to 
be before our own eyes as long as they last, and 
then to be either a credit to us or an opprobrium 
with our posterity,— to be to them, as it had been 
to us before, a constant delight or an annoyance 
that is not to be escaped from, is a matter of 
something more serious than even what is or. 
dinarily meant by business. We have many of 
us been reatling lately how a time came in the 
career of Napoleon when none ventured to tel} 
him the exact truth even about the movements 
of an enemy, without qualification to make it 
suit in some degree with his predeterminations ; 
but no architect at present claims, as none ever 
ought to claim, to be allowed indulgence so de. 
structive to his own fame and the just expecta- 
tions of those from whom he at least accepts 
employment. Moreover, the very fact of a com- 
petition implies an admission that no one who 
joins in it asserts exclusive and irresponsible 
consideration. Where out of six only one can be 
successful five must be disappointed, and each 
of these is certainly entitled to persist in his 
preference for his own design and vindicate his 
complacency as he may; and if he succeeds in 
making a convert, there is no reason why the 
friend should be in any degree more reticent. 

Criticism, therefore, will come up sooner or 
later, and the sooner it comes, if it be worth any- 
thing, the better ;—nay, if come it must, let it 
come at once, though it be indifferent; and so 
let us get it over, and be all the more satisfied _ 
from the conviction that pros and cons have 
been fairly argued, or might have been, had two 
opinions really existed. 

It must not be concealed that we do not live 
just now our architectural lives through fair 
weather times. We have escaped, and are thank- 
fal to have done so, from stagnation,—and it is 
well. We are out of the zone of calms; but the 
probabilities of the trade-winds are conjoined 
with those of a hurricane, and the well-found 
vessel must be prepared for either. Wherefore 
this preamble? It is far, indeed, from being in- 
tended.as an apology preliminary ; it is intended 
as an assertion of right on the part of whomsoever 
has a strong opinion on a public question, and 
believes he can justify it, to take what chance 
may be allowed him of bringing others to his 
point of view for the general benefit. 

Of the strength of the opinion in the present 
case the writer would be sorry to leave an 
uncertainty, or of its scope and purport. His 
justification of it is open to individual appre- 
ciation. : 

The opinion in question regards the official 
approval that has been notified of the exterior 
designs of Mr. Street for the new Courts of 
Justice. Upon the evidence before us in the 
architect’s own engravings, we can only antici- 
pate that a building erected according to them or 
to the principles and predilections that they 
involve, and that indeed are stated, will be @ 
deformity and an eyesore for alltime. _ 

So much for the purport of the opinion and 
the strength of it; they are both derived from 
the case in its greatest simplicity,—the published 
designs,—and, it may be added, are not affected 
in any degree by regard to any of the designs, 
or designer, that stood, and may even yet stand, 
in the relation of competitor. 

The justification is the matter next to hand. 
It is the great misfortune of Somerset House 
that its facade is on the wrong side of the 
Strand in every respect ; it is in all but constant 
shadow, and the daily flow of population apa 
close to its walle, and spares but few to pass 
repass along the opposite side of the way, 
whence alone it can be seen at all, not to ~~ 
seen to advantage. The fagade of the Courts 0 
Justice will have the better position ; 





whether this will be to them the,good fortune 
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it should be, depends on the worthiness of the 
aspect they present. As the matter stands we 
our ations 


The front extends from at least the entrance 
to Holywell-street westward, as far as Bell-yard 
to the east, beyond Temple Bar,—a noble, an 
enormous, or & preposterous extent, accordingly 
as it may be treated. The question will arise to 
the economist,—what necessity was there for 
such costly consumption of frontage in the main 
line of @ great thoroughfare,—frontage of 
secondary value hitherto, but not to be so under 
the conditions of the reconstructed neighbour- 
hood and its approaches. On the other side, it 
jsto be said, that frontage, as valuable, means 
trade, which will not fail to find its place. To 
supersede one station only transfers it to enhance 
the value of another. It is from the main 
thoroughfare that the busy occupants of the 
jnterior of the building have to be drawn, and 
on what are called higher grounds, and not 
without reason,—the concentrated Courts of 
Justice, the palace in which law is to become 
the instrument of obtaining justice, and justice 
is to be occupied with holding its own against 
the obscurities, the indefiniteness, and techni- 
calities of law, is in itself a symbol of such a 
leading and dignified interest of society, that it 
claims a public presentation only second to that 
of temples of religion. 

But in the very interest of this dignity we 
demur to the excessive proximity of the basement 
line of the fagade to the footway. The architect 
may reply that he is himself even more discon- 
tented,—straitened and pinched as he has been 
in every adjustment, by the restricted area rela- 
tively to requirements obliging him to cover 
every square foot available in any way. We 
acquit the artist, but do not acquiesce in the 
design. Our magnificence that intends so exten- 
sive a display is so stinted then at last of neces- 
sary space as to be unable to withdraw itself 
to some moderate degree from contact with all 
that is crowded, common-place, and noisy. 
What, then, becomes of the solemnity of the 
subject,—nay, of its tranquillity ? Practically, 
these are well cared for; for the courts are 
withdrawn into the heart of the building, and 
the rooms that face the Strand are, for the most 
part sale-rooms, spare rooms, &c.; but then, in 
fact, it is the side or the back of the grand 
structure that turns itself towards us in the 
Strand, and we must go elsewhere to find a 
true fagade. At best we have before us only a 
screen, utilized it may be, but for very secondary 
purposes relatively to the grand purpose of all. 
That a side of the building, which is not the 
front, should press thus unceremoniously on the 
footway, is fair enough; but then it would be 
well that it should not be the most elaborated 
side facing the most important approach. 

The advance conceded to a central portion, 
and to the returning westward end, only makes 
matters worse. 

The qualified preference that has been given to 
Mr. Street’s designs does not include his interior 
distributions, and in case of joint operation with 
another architect the Strand front might be 
differently occupied and some of these objec- 
tions vanish. Nay, even some yards of vacant 
Space between the wall and the walking public 
might be allowed. But a more serious objection 
touches the very principle of the distribution of 
the facade, and characteristics which it is clear 
that Mr. Street has far too dearly at heart to 
Sacrifice under any transformation, — charac. 
teristics that make us mistrust the connoisseur- 
ship of judges, be they who they may, who 
ould overlook them, or only recognise them to 
be indifferent or to admire. 

Be it said plainly that the irregularity and 
asymmetry of this front evince notions as to 
architectural composition that are something 
more, and much more unpleasant, than extra- 

; that may sit comfortably with a theory 
adapted to suit them; but that to the architec- 
tural sense of nine-tenths of the world will be 
intolerably vexatious, and to the other tenth, 
also, as soon as it has outgrown the domineering 
influence of fashion—and awakes in torment. 

The line of the front is broken on plan by an 
advance of a central division, and by the double- 
gabled ends of the returned sides of the grand 
auedrangalar building ; but the western of these 

vances is cut off from view by a heavy pro- 
aan recat ae by Bar that bolts 
pag in jac¢ade just at the angle,—with the 
inevitable effect of obliterating © entirely one 

& projection, while itself as inevitably ap- 
Pears an afterthought, built up against a build- 
ing with which it vainly attempts to assume an 








air of articulating. On this eastern side a 
barrier is carried along at about the line of the 
projection, and seems to terminate with a return 
uncomfortably enough against the centre. Had 
it been continued along the entire front, there 
would have been less to say against it ; as it is, 
it houses a cab-stand, and enhances the over- 
crowded pressure upon this unfortunate angle 
by an enclosure in a corner. 

When we look to the “ General Conclusion,” 
at page 32 of Mr. Street’s letter-press, we 
certain enunciations that convict these and 
various other eccentricities as committed of 
theory prepense. “I have taken occasion, as 
far as was reasonable, to make all my facades 
tolerably regular in their arrangement; so I 
have made distinct centres to the north and 
south front, and have also made the other main 
fronts equally uniform in their general character. 
With all this uniformity, there are, however, 
very often of necessity features where unifor- 
mity was unnecessary, and irregularity a virtue, 
and I have gladly availed myself of them in all 
cases. So that I hope my design has sufficient 
picturesqueness not to be tamely uniform and 
yet enough uniformity to prevent the building 
looking trivial or frittered away.” 

“I am glad to observe,” said the military 
squire to his curate, “that you kept your dis- 
course to the twenty minutes.” “I think it best 
with a mixed congregation to avoid being 
tedious,—I do it on principle.” ‘“ Ah, yes—yes,” 
said the squire, half reflectively,—‘ but you 
were tedious.” 

Tediousness is not excluded by cutting off the 
odd ten minutes, and uniformity—* So vast a 
building,” says Mr. Street (p. 31), “is neces- 
sarily, to a certain extent, the victim of unifor- 
mity”’—uniformity may be given up without 
anything that approaches to genuine pictu- 
resqueness being acquired in exchange. 

Anything more irregular and, indeed, less 
picturesque than most of the distributions of the 
fagade, it would not—as it seems to us—be easy 
to conceive. Syncopation is doubtless an 
elegance elegantly applied; but persistent neg- 
lect of the recurrent places of accentuation can 
only generate disorder and clumsiness. The 
centre is treated with a certain moderation; 
but even here the wall-curtain on either side the 
gable is divided disproportionately by what 
seems to be a huge polygonal buttress oppres- 
sing adjacent windows on either side, answering 
no visible purpose, and suggesting only such 
tubular applications as had better not be ex- 
pressed so prominently. They enhance the weak 
appearance of certain flat strips of buttresses 
between them that for themselves suggest 
nothing but the infancy of the art of keeping 
walls perpendicular. 

In the centre, however, and in the west gabled 
end, there is an admission of allegiance to 
symmetry such as it is; and, such as it is, it 
renders more glaringly inconsistent the studied 
neglect of it in the intermediate wall curtains. 
Neither of these has a symmetry within itself or 
an agreement with its fellow. Anarchy reigns,— 
section after section seems to do what seems 
good in its own eyes. Architect and clerk of the 
works must have been spirited away to Dream- 
land ; and the masons, tired of waiting for them, 
have evidently got the working drawings into 
confusion and finished the undertaking some- 
how—anyhow. Do we look, we ask, at a new 
building made up by matching old fragments not 
very cleverly, or at an old building that has been 
altered and adapted, broken into tenements, and 
then recombined with as little disturbance as 
may be to the several tenants improvements of 
their own portions. Some pinnacles are allowed, 
but sparsely, and even they do not subserve their 
ordinary function of defining the commensurable. 
There are two on one side emergent from the 
parapet that is as long as the church opposite ; 
on the other, not corresponding side, there are 
three; all marking divisions that are all at odds 
with each other. 

As regards windows, we have on the ground- 
floor of the western half of the front, eight 
Decorated Gothic windows of magnificent size, 
and indicating apartments of the joint height of 
the ground-floor and floor above in the rest of the 
front. They are the windows of the sale-rooms, 
ominous surely in their conspicuousness and 
emphasis. But this is a moral consideration,— 
architecturally, they reduce to the insignificance 
of pigeon-holes the smaller windows above and 
around them; and by the lightness natural to 
such large openings they give an odd impression 
that the building is wrong-side upwards. Then 
the difference of spacing is. caprice § not 





picturesqueness,—and perversity were an apter 
word than either ;—we have two of the set 
divided by an interval equal to the window 
opening; between three the intervals are con- 
tracted to about a third of this; and between 
three others there is no blank interval whatever, 
the intermediate mullions being confluent. Then 
there are small pairs of windows nestling 
together here and there like love-birds, and 
door openings ranging in elevation with nothing 


find | at all. 


As to the distribution of openings, and the 
ordination of divisions in the eastern wall 
curtain, suffice it to say that it does not match 
the western in any sense whatever, and has even 
less self-consistency. To attempt to give parti- 
culars of these differences and discordances 
would be like essaying to describe accurately a 
comminuted fracture of the shin bone. The 
best success would only try patience and jeopardy 
temper. 

Enough, and more than enough, and let us be 
thankful that we have not to observe further on 
the ventilating towers growing up out of the 
enclosure,—even these not regnlarly,—than to 
quote three lines that after what has been said 
will tell the story :—*“ So vast a building— 
necessarily to a certain degree the victim of 
uniformity—requires some decided vertical lines 
to break its monotony, and I am not sorry to 
have to vary it, therefore, by the erection of the 
Ventilation and Record Towers, &.” (p. 31). 

We have not here to discuss the questions that 
may be opened between trabeated and arcuated 
architecture, or as between round and pointed 
arcuation ; the value of symmetry is a matter 
that sublies the theory of architecture on a grand 
scale, of all styles whatever. It is strange to hear 
repeated and parroted,—and stranger to hear by 
whom,—the averment that a leading advantage 
of Gothic over Greek or Italian architecture lies 
in its admitting,—favouring,—the freest depar- 
ture from symmetry. It is quite intelligible that 
idlers or sentimentalists in search of impressions, 
and with no particular knowledge whatever, 
should bring away such anotion from Peterborough 
or Gloucester or Ely, or almost any English 
cathedral ; but what shall we say of those who 
should know, and must know, if they bethink 
themselves, that a Gothic architect’s design for 
the cathedral as he hoped and intended to finish 
it, was ever symmetry embodied. The elements 
of his composition may have been far more varied 
than those involved in the design of a Greek 
temple,—that is a different consideration,—but 
his elements, multifarious as they were, were 
ever marshalled with as strict regard to bilateral 
symmetry ; and the strictness was the more con- 
spicuous from the very fact of the multifarious- 
ness it was applied to. From Westminster 
Abbey, and earlier, to Cologne Cathedral, a sym- 
metry obtains in the master works of Gothic art 
that emulates not merely the Greek, but the 
very works of nature,—the two halves and two 
sides of the chapel repeated each other as mani- 
festly as the two halves of the buck that was 
destined for the abbot’s table. 

Invention may find itself hampered by such 
requirements, but it will be such invention as if 
turned towards musical instead of architectural 
composition, would be sorely shackled by the exi- 
gencies of counterpoint. Buildings have special 
purposes, which according to their dignity re- 
quire, and in unsophisticated ages seem naturally 
to generate, expression of like grade of dignity. 
A purpose so defined has its own coherency; it 
is itself a combination of primary and subsidiary 
purposes; and a balance and unity are thus its 
very essence. It is on this account that a struc- 
ture that is apt to accommodate such a complex 
but still congruous purpose, will itself bear the 
visible impress of congruousness and subordina- 
tion. In this our day at last the confused dis- 
order of English law is being reduced to the 
happy regularity of a Digest,—shall we choose 
this very day to house it in a structure only 
fitted to symbolize the very wilderness of obsolete 
craze out of which at last is proceeding our 
hopeful exodus ? W. Wartkiss Liorp. 








Doveras Harsour,Istz or Man.—At the 
Manx Tynwald Court the following resolutions 
have been adopted :—1, That breakwater accom- 
modation is requisite in Douglas Bay; 2,'That a 
sum of not less than 175,000/, shall be expended 
in providing that accommodation; and 3, That 
should another engineer of equal eminence 
approve of Mr. Coode’s plans, the court will 





agree to their adoption. 
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AN ITALIAN BATTLE-FIELD. 


Tue impressive solitude of the Roman Cam- 
pagna often recals to us, through certain vague 
analogies not easily explained, the lines in which 
Wordsworth asks the subject of the Highland 
girl’s song in the fields,— 

es unhappy, far-off thin 
rey Neues = ago?” » 


But an interest quite novel for this region is 
a battle among the things of yesterday; and 
this one more association of historic tragedy 
with the characteristic scenery around Rome 
will henceforth give attractiveness to a site 
little frequented by residents, scarcely known to 
tourists at this capital. Leaving the city by the 
Porta Pia, and pursuing the Nomentan Way, 
after crossing the Anio by the picturesque 
towered bridge, Ponte Nomentano, which was 
destroyed by Totila in the Gothic War, rebuilt 
by Narses, and castellated, as we see it, by 
Nicholas V., we first pass under the “ Mont 
Sacer” of historic renown; further on reach 
the ruins of the disinterred basilica of S. Alex- 
ander; and thence continue for several miles 
through one of the most desolate among the 
almost desert tracts of uncultured land in these 
parts; a few large farm-h , dismal, 
and dilapidated—the sole human habitations 
in sight, except those villages high perched 
on the mountains, which, eastward and south- 
ward, form majestic boundaries to the wide 
landscape. Some ruinous square tower, lofty 
and grim, reminds us also where man dwelt 
and combated in medieval periods; one of 
these, strikingly conspicuous, and built of brick 
and stone in different colours, called “Torre 
Lupara,” being supposed to mark the site of 

i one of the cities founded by the 
aborigines after they had driven out the Siculi,— 
the Civitas Figlina mentioned in “ Acts of 
Martyrdom.” Several mausolea in highly pic- 
turesque ruin,—one popularly called “ sediaccia,” 
from a fancied resemblance to a great throne,— 
rise near this road; and at intervals we pass 
over remains of massive antique pavement, 
reminding that we are still in the track of 
the Via Nomentana. Near the eleventh mile 
stands a column marking the limite between 
the “Agro Romano” and the territory now 
called “ De Lamentana,’ from the name of 
the ancient town, now modernized as Mentana, 
whence this road also takes ite designation. A 
change comes over the wild solitary scene as we 
descend, after a long gradual ascent sonth-east- 
ward, into lower and cultured regions spread to 
view in fair varieties of hill and dale, gracefully 
undulating or abruptly sinking, so as to present 
distance beyond distance ; the slopes being either 
cultivated with grain, clothed with vineyards, or 
overgrown by woods of oak and ilex—a romantic 
and ing contrast to the waste Campagna. 
In the midst of that prospect appears, first 
descried from the high ground where the road 
winds through the skirts of a forest, the village 
of Mentana, and about two miles farther on the 
same perspective line westward, Monte Rotonda, 
crowning an isolated and peculiarly rounded 
knoll, whence its name—both insignificant places 
as to size, but with external array of towers and 
walls, and the prominent feature in each of a 
ponderous baronial mansion rising high above 
the humbler dwellings ; so that in those instances 
(as usually the case with Italian town and 
village, especially in these mountain districts) 
the distant gives a notion of dignity and import- 
ance far from corresponded to by the nearer 
view. Mentana is but an im i i ' 
of about 540 inhabitants, whose sole street stands 
on the high road, extending from the state’y, 
though now decayed, mansion founded in the 
thirteenth century, by the Orsini, once feudal 
lords of this place, but now belonging to the 
Borghese family. The primitive Nomentum was 
one of the most ancient colonies founded by the 
Alban kings in the Sabine territory, and from 
still earlier date peopled by aborigines, afterwards 
subjected to Rome by Tarquinius Priscus, and 
engaged in the Latin league that waged war on 
behalf of Tarquinius Superbus ; its site probably 
on the hill side that dominates over the modern 
villages at the east, and, admitting the modern 
to be the representative of the antique, we may 
regard the actual Nomentum, under its Italian 
name, as the only one among those seats of the 
“Prisci Latini” still inhabited. At medisval 
periods the place had some importance; Ughelli 
(Italia Sacra) gives the series of its bishops from 
A.D. 415 to 964, after which its rank in the 
Catholic episcopacy was lost, how, or at what 


precise date, is unknown ; and at the opening 
the ninth century it must have been not insigni- 
ficant among Rome’s dependenciee to have 
wey of receiving Charlemagne and 
I, as 


Nomentum wines, commended by the same 
writer and by Martial, still maintain their reputa- 
tion among the many from the hills and villages 
around Rome. Sundry marble fragments have 
been found here, but no distinct traces of remote 
antiquity ; a high-relief figure, life-size, now seen 
on the piazza (if such dignified term can be given 
to any part), is called by the inhabitants San 
Giorgio. Beside the gate of the Borghese mansion 
we see a togaed statue, obviously antique Roman ; 
and under the tower of the church, several epi- 
taphs on marble from some vanished tomb, 
with the names of the gens Erennia and Brutia. 
The more prominent Monte Rotondo (fifteen 
Italian miles from Rome, and by about 
2,400 souls) is supposed by Gell and other writers 
to occupy the site of the ancient Crastumerium, 
where an Alban colony settled long before the 
founding of Rome; this population proving a faith- 
ful ally to that dominant city in after ages, but 
exposed to frequent assault from the Sabines, who 
besieged the town in the year 260, and devastated 
its territory, which seems to have extended as far 
as the Nomentum bridge,* 297 U.C. (Dionys. 
1. ii., 53). Its fertile soil is noticed by Ling as 
inducing many Roman families to establish them- 
selves here; and we are told that its neighbour- 
hood was known for the abundant growth of 
pear-trees (the Crustwminia pyra mentioned by 
Servius) ; as to this day (see what Gell observes 
in support of his theory) the Monte Rotondo dis- 
trict is overrun by such trees, bearing a wild 
fruit, small but well flavoured, that form testi- 
mony in favour of its claim to represent the 
Latin Crustumerium. 

No antiquities are found here; and perhaps 
the erection of the cincture of walls and round 
towers that fortify the place, led to the demolish- 
ing or concealing of the remains i 
visible. Once a duchy that gave a title 
Barbarini, after being first held as a fief 
Orsini family, the feudal residence of the 
passed successively into the possession of the 
Del Grillo and Piombino families, the last its 
present owners; and the finest object in the 
town is that castellated mansion, now in pictu- 
resque decay, and almost unfurnished, with a 
lofty tower commanding a magnificent view, 
itself conspicuous from great distances around. 
No fitter locale for an Italian ghost-story could 
well be chosen than that vast and melancholy, 
and long all but deserted, tenement of Monte 
Rotondo. Compared with Mentana, the aspect 
of this town, t streets be dismal and 
tortuous, houses out of repair and comfortless- 
looking, has so aristocratic; and at the 
present day, while a strong French garrison 
occupies it, the place receives life and movement 
from such stranger population. 

It is not our purpose to give statistic report 
of the battle that crushed the attempt against 
Rome and the Papal Government, leaving asso- 
ciations of such tragic interest to these hitherto 
quiet scenes ; an encounter kept up, with great 
slaughter, during about four hours on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 3rd of November; 
the immense clouds of smoke from cannon 
and musketry during which hours we had dis- 
tinctly seen from the tower of the 8. Lorenzo 
Basilica that eventful evening. Suffice it here 
to state that the forces on the Pontifical side 
were (according to official report) 2,913; on 
the French about 2,000; army of volun- 
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* Inferable, from the fact that the celebrated retire- 
ment of the Plebs to Mont Sacer is called the “' Crustu- 





merine Secession.” 
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sacred building 
tombs just closed over numerous dead ; 
who offered 


price they could get. But sadder still was the 
scene at Mentana, in the condition of a deserted 
village, left to awful solitude by man’s violence. 
The first house we reached had ita interior all in 
blackened ruin, and the woodwork entirely burnt 
out; the small charch, in which two wounded 


against 
read in clear tokens around. The poor inha- 
bitante were just beginning to return from some 
caves in the rocks along a hill-side which we 
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8S. Mary Magdalene, is a large, and in the interior 
much-decorated building, collegiate, and served 
by canons, and containing some pictures of value, 
especially one of the local patrons, SS. Philip, 
and James, by Carlo Maratta, and a “ Purga- 
torio” of the school of Dominichino. We here 
beheld a scene of wreck and desecration such 
as no Christian, from whatever theological 
standing-point, could contemplate without pain. 

We next visited the Piombino Palace, and 
roamed through long suites of unfarnished 
halls,—one of those Italian interiors “where 
comfort dies in vastness,” and where, not- 
withstanding the occupation of a part by 
French | soldiers, silence and gloom now pre- 
vailed. Some municipal offices are located here, 
and in a subordinate cortile we saw the pave- 
ment entirely covered with the torn registers 
and documents of local importance thus wan- 
tonly destroyed. In the principal court, where 
many soldiers were idling away their spare 
time, we found heaps of broken muskets and 
bayonets, reported as 2,000, here left by the 
volunteers on the surrender of the town the 
morning after the battle, when about 800 
were taken prisoners, to be brought to Rome 
that day. By the principal street we reached 
the gateway at which the assault had been 
made, on the taking of this town, by the in- 
vaders, the 25th of October. On this spot 
were many traces of the terrific contest that 
closed about two hours after midnight before the 
morning of the 26th; the valves of the gate, 
burnt with turpentine when the entrance was 
forced, hung in charred fragments to the iron 
frame, and the attic above was in ruin; all the 
houses near, both within and without the walls, 
were riddled with shot. 


THE LATE OUTBREAK OF FEVER 
IN GUILDFORD. 


We briefly alluded last week to the recent 
epidemic of fever in Guildford. The official 
report of Dr. Buchanan upon this outbreak is so 
fall of interest that it may be useful to consider 
it in some detail, bearing as it does on one or 
two of the most important matters connected 
with the sanitary welfare of our large towns. 

Guildford, estimated to contain at the present 
time a population of about 9,000 persons, inha- 
biting 1,675 houses, is situated on the side of a 
chalk hill, above the valley of the Wey. The 
chalk forms a complete natural drainage to the 
town; but there is no artificial system of 
sewerage, cesspools cut in the chalk being almost 
universal. It is said that these cesspools cut in 
the chalk “keep themselves dry, and are com- 
monly so inoffensive that they are not emptied 
for many years together.” Shallow drains or 
sewers, if they may be so called, receive the 
surface-water from the streets and the slops 
from the houses; and it is well known that of 
late, without the consent of the authorities, more 
or less night-soil, chiefly its liquid portions, 
have been also discharged into these sewers, 
which were never constructed for such a pur- 
pose. These naturally empty themselves into 
the river Wey. So much for the drainage of 
Guildford. 


apparently reasonable theory. It was evident 
that drainage could have had very little direct 
bearing upon it, inasmuch as the town does not 
boast of any system of sewerage, and the natural 
drainage was best in that part of the town most 
affected. Finally, Dr. Buchanan says,—“ Only one 
condition could be discovered generally coinci- 
dent in distribution with the outbreak, and that 
was the high-service of the town water supply.” 
Farther inquiry based upon this conclusion led 
to the elucidation of the fact that all the houses 
attacked at the beginning of September were 
supplied with water from the high service. 
Many of the cases which appeared at first sight 
to be exceptions to this general rule, turned out 
to be those of “children and others, who, living 
in houses not supplied by the high-service water, 
spent the hours of the day in houses so supplied. 
Towards the end of September the new attacks 
were less exclusively distributed to such houses.” 
Excluding the few sporadic cases occurring be- 
fore the 28th of August, and those which occurred 
after the middle of September, and making a 
deduction for school children and others above 
mentioned, less than a dozen of the 150 persons 
attacked in that fortnight lived in houses which 
were not supplied by the high-service water. 
Convinced that in some way the fever outbreak 
was due to the high-service water supply, Dr. 
Buchanan pursued his investigation into all the 
details of the operations of the Water-works 





The water-supply of Guildford is derived 
‘partly from the public waterworks, which are 
fed by two wells, sunk some 20 ft. into the 
chalk, at the lowest part of the town ; secondly, 





from an old well, from which water is raised by 
the power of an adjacent water-mill ; and thirdly, 


during August. The engine which pumped the 
water from the new well to the high-service 
reservoir having broken down on Ist August, his 
\theory appeared somewhat upset by the intel- 
| ligence that from that date “no water had been 
pumped from the new well, but the high-service 


Leaving by this gate-| from a new well, from which, for a short time in | mains had been charged by the water-wheel in 


way, we visited a Franciscan convent, on level | the middle of the present year, water was distri- |connexion with the low-service.” In fact, that 
ground, about a quarter of a mile distant ; one of buted to the higher parts of the town by engine | both high and low service had used the same 


those specimens of the larger dilapidated Italian | 


power.” It is worthy of notice, however, that | 


water, that of the old well. Farther inquiry, 


cloister, neglected and dingy, inhabited by a few of the 1,675 houses in Guildford, only 928 are | however, elicited the important admission that 
friars, though spacious enough for the quarters | supplied by the waterworks, 747 obtaining their | on or before the 1st of August, when the pump- 


of balf a regiment. The three Franciscans, who | 
formed its whole community, had saved them- | 
selves by hiding in private houses within the | 


water “from private wells, and some few from | 
the river.” 


Guildford may generally be considered a 


ing-engine of the new well broke down, a bulk 
of water from that source had been stored in the 
new high-service reservoir, and that “ on August 


town; and the father guardian, when at last | healthy town, and the average rate of mortality | 17th,—the water-wheel of the old well being on 


discovered, and dragged before Garibaldi, had | 
been allowed by that leader to go his way in| 
safety. The church had been, and was still (for | 
French had succeeded to former occupants), | 
the soldiers’ dormitory, with mattresses lining 
the nave; in one of the confessionals Garibaldi | 
himself had spent two nights—a not enviable 


couch ! and the choir now served as a military | local inquiry appears to have convinced Dr. 


} 
| 


provision store. 


To be just to those responsible, at least | 


| 


officially so, for the immense injury inflicted not 


only at Monte Rotonda but other towns also of | side, than within the town itself. During the 


these States by the invasion, we should add that, 


as we learnt on the spot, outrages against person | 
and property were punished with death, by) | bef 
Garibaldi’s order, at the former place. Nothing | to the official inquiry. Ten cases of fever oc- 
in the antecedents of that extraordinary man | curred in the town during the first four weeks 


exposes him to the charges of cruelty or lawless | 
vindictiveness; and having followed the steps | 
of his volunteers, since the late alarming events, | 
at other towns in the Roman neighbourhood, at 
Tivoli and Palestrina, we have there learnt | 
nothing discreditable in details of their conduct 
towards citizens—save, indeed, the proceeding | 
to be expected from such visitants under all like | 
circumstances, the seizure of public money. 

Returning that evening about sunset, the 
romantic landscape, before we reached the wilder 
Campagna region, seemed to us in sadly beanti- 
fal contrast to the realities caused by man. We 
hear with satisfaction of the sympathy excited 
at Rome for the sufferers at Mentana and Monte 
Rotondo; that a subscription has been opened, 
received at the offices of journals ; and the Pope 
at once sent 2,000 francs for the benefit of the 
principal church, whose wofal conditions we this 
day witnessed. 








RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF 
MonkKWEARMOUTH.—A meeting of gentlemen was 
recently held in the National School, Monkwear- 
mouth, Sunderland, when steps were taken for 
raising 10,0001. for the restoration of the ancient 
church of that parish, and the erection of a new 
district church. A list of subscriptions already 
forwarded was read,—namely, Sir H. Williamson, 
2,0001.; Mr. W. Stobart, 5001.; Alderman Tyzack, 
Mr. M. Robson, and the Incumbent, 1001. each ; 
and several smaller sums, making over 3,0001. 
The gentlemen present resolved to form them- 
selves into a committee, and Messrs. Lambton & 


in recent years has been low. Its situation is 
no doubt salubrions; and although the lodger 
evil in small tenements exists to some extent, | 
we are told that there is very little serious over- 
crowding iri the town. Typhoid and low fevers, | 
however, have not unfrequently prevailed in 
Guildford and the neighbouring villages; but 


Buchanan that a larger proportion of the fatal 
fever cases returned in the registration district 
of Guildford in recent years, have occurred out- 


present summer, cases of typhoid fever had 
occurred in neighbouring villages, and a few 
in the town before the outbreak which gave rise 


of August, of which six occurred within the 
practice of one medical man. The report 
states that “in the last three days of August 
cases of typhoid fever came under treatment 
in Spital-street and Pannell’s-terrace, high lying 
and usually very healthy parts of the town. 
In the first two days of September a few others 
came under observation, and on September 3rd 
and 4th a surprisingly large number of people 
sent for medical assistance, and were found to be 
suffering from the same fever. In the first ten 
days of the month a total of some 150 cases had 
come under treatment, and this number had in- 
creased to 264 by the end of September.” The 
outbreak culminated in intensity about the 
middle of September, and soon after declined 
pretty rapidly. 

A circumstance connected with this outbreak 
very soon attracted attention. Whenever on 
previous visitations of fever in Guildford, the 
poorer and low-lying parts of the town had been 
principally affected, this sudden outburst “ was 
restricted, with almost absolute precision, to the 
high levels; well-to-do people had suffered as 
well as the poor; the best houses were invaded 
as much as dirty ones. Except the coincidence 
with high level, there was nothing approaching 
uniformity in the distribution of the epidemic.” 
As the prevalence of the disease began to 
decline the proportion of cases occurring in 
other parts of the town was larger. This result, 
however, may be naturally traced to the almost 
unavoidable dissemination of the fever by con- 
tagion. Inquiry into all the circumstances 
which might by any possibility have given rise 
to this extraordinary outbreak of fever led to 


that day under repair,—this stored water was 
distributed to the high-service houses of the 
town ; it was distributed on no other day, and 
to no other houses. These 330 houses, there- 
fore, on which the fever almost exclusively fell, 
had received a different water from the other 
houses of the town,—namely, water from the 
new well, stored up from August lst, and de- 
livered on August 17th.” 

Subsequent analysis of the different waters 
making up the water supply of Guildford proved, 
beyond doubt, the presence of organic and 
putreseible matter in the water of the new well, 
but not to that extent which might be supposed 
sufficient to account for the fever outbreak ; but 
it must be remembered that the analysis was not 
made until September 25th, when the special 
circumstances which may have so remarkably 
affected the water at the time the supply was 
pumped for storage in the new reservoir, and 
at the time of distribution, had probably been 
dissipated. Investigation proved that the new 
well was supplied by a different spring from 
that which feeds the old well; and, moreover, 
that the new well obtained its water not only 
by percolation, but from a “ notable fissure 
in the chalk,” into which, and the chalk round 
the well, it will appear that it was “ certainly 
easy for excrementitious impurities to have 
entered.” 

A sewer or drain runs within 10 ft. of the 
well, through which the iron delivery-pipe of the 
high-service passes. It is stated that the cause 
of the engine breaking down was an intense 
vibration, which was found to have loosened the 
bricks of this sewer sufficiently to cause the 
escape of its contents, though only to a small 
degree. These sewer drains, as we have seen 
above, often contain not only the surface drain- 
age for which they were intended, but the over- 
flow of many privies, cesspools, and water- 
closets. 

Dr. Buchanan appears to have been fully 
justified by the train of facts elicited in the 
course of his investigation in concluding that 
the late outbreak of fever arose from no other 
cause than the contamination of the water in 
the new well from this sewer, produced by a 
leakage caused by the very vibration which 
broke down the engine, almost the last work of 
which was to fill this reservoir, from which 
these 300 houses were supplied on the 17th of 
August. No one, indeed, who carefully reads 








Co. were appointed treasurers. 


| the disposal, one after another, of more than one 


the report, can reasonably feel any doubt that 
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such and no other was the true cause of the 
outbreak. Apart, however, from this acci- 
dental contamination, grave doubts are raised 
by a perusal of the report as to the source of 
the water supply of this new well. An acknow- 
ledged sympathy between the height of the 
water in the river Wey and the new well 
(which, by the way, does not exist in the old 
well), suggests the probability of a far larger 
amount of the water coming from the river 
than from the chalk-springs. 

With regard to the system of the cesspools 
cut in the chalk, which absorb the liquid por- 
tions so completely as to “ keep themselves 
dry,” when considered in conjunction with the 
fact that the wells for the water-supply are cut 
in the same chalk, and fed principally by perco- 
lation, nothing can be said except to express 
astonishment that Guildford has so long re- 
mained healthy. In conclusion, however, we 
would say one word upon a fact brought to light 
during this inquiry. It is admitted that a com- 
munication exists between the river and the 
pipes of the water-works. It is said to be rarely 
used, and only for the purpose’ of getting a first 
sucking power to the pumps. It is also stated 
not to have been used at all this summer; but 
an analysis of water taken direct from the high- 
service mains at Charlotteville, seemed to throw 
considerable doubt upon this assertion. The 
ctate of the water may, however, be accounted 
for by the above theory, that in point of fact the 
new well draws its principal supply almost 
direct from the river. However this may be, 


such communication between the supply-pipes of | 


a water company and the unfiltered water of a 
foul river, should be immediately interdicted by 
Act of Parliament. Only last year the terrible 
cholera epidemic in London was traced to a 
similar use of unfiltered water by the East 
London Water-works, through such «a communi- 
cation. Surely it is high time, now that the 
vital importance of the quality and quantity of 
water-supply is beginning to be understood, 
that some effectual system of inspection and 
surveillance of the source of supply of all water 
companies should be established, which should 


cipal colourings of the room being thus decided, 
the decorator will have to consider how best to 
relieve with colour his cornice and frieze, the 
ceiling, and the woodwork. The cornice is a 
very important feature in a room; it acts as a 
kind of frame to the walls between these and the 
ceiling ; but it should always be borne in mind, 
that except in peculiar cases, it should be made 
to belong to the walls, and with that view par- 
ticular care must be taken in the colouring of it, 
either by a recall of the wall colour, or by a 
colour referring to the curtains or other har- 
monising hue. Thus there are three masses of 
colour to be considered in living-rooma,—the 
walls, the curtains, and the carpets; but it is by 
no means necessary that these should be all of 
different colours ; two of them may accord, either 
the walls and curtains, or the curtains and 
carpet. If the walis of a room are highly orna- 
mented in colour, either by arabesque painting 
or otherwise, it is desirable that the curtains be 
quiet in tone, and not of contrasted colours, and 
that the carpet preserve a subdued effect that 
does not interfere with the decoration of the 
walls. On the other hand, if the walls of a room 
are of a quiet tone, or are white and ornamented 
| with gilding, various colours in ornament or 
| flowers may be introduced with propriety in the 
jcarpet. As regards the colouring of carpets I 
| should generally recommend the ground to be of 
|a deep rich retiring colour, such as maroon or 
| green, and the patterns, whether in ornament or 
| flowers, to be as flat as possible, and entirely 
without cast shadows. The Indian carpets im- 
ported from Masulipatam are at all times quiet, 





| worthy of particular study for the well-designed 
| distribution of their ornament. It is surprising 
| when we consider the poverty and general igno- 


retiring, and harmonious in their colouring, and — 
|should be a rich yellow brown or a 


If the pictures are not very large, and the 
colouring of them not dark or heavy, sage green 
is a good tone : in this case the windows and doors 
might be cinnamon colour, if not real wood; the 
cornice of the room might be vellum colour, 
relieved with the cinnamon and the green in 
suitable parts of it; the ceiling might be pale 
grey, or if it is panelled it may be cream colour, 
relieved with the other tones of the room, If, 
however, the room be large and the pictures 
boldly painted, red is an excellent colour for the 
walls ; it gives freshness and vigour to the paint- 
ings, and, if the room is lighted from above, it 
renders it bright and cheerful,—not undesirable 
qualities where there is no external prospect. 
The woodwork, if already painted, may be black, 
or vellum colour, properly relieved on the mould. 
ings. The cornice and ceiling of the room should 
be carefully toned, so that nothing be too 
obtrusive; but no ial colours can be pro- 
posed as they would depend on the design of the 
architecture. 

Considerable discussion has occurred in late 
years as to the proper background for statues, 
whether it should be a quiet neutral tone of 
grey or a more decided colour such as maroon 
red, I am strongly in favour of the decided 
colour. There may be special circumstances 
making the light nentral tone desirable for one 
or two statues; but, taken as a rule for a gal- 
lery, or for even a single statue, I prefer the deep 
colour. This must be modified of course, ac- 
cording to the condition of the marble; if the 
statues are old and stained, the colouring must 
be lowered in tone accordingly. The hue for 
walls where prints or photographs are to be hung 

leather 


colour. This gives lustre to the back of the 
print or the tone of the photograph. Occasionally 





rance of the men who work at these carpets, that there may be some special object in a room 


|the result shonld show such refinement and 
delicacy in the modulations of the colours. I 
will not be led away from my more immediate 
| subject by a further consideration of the colours 
|in manufactured textile or other fabrics, but 
return to the painting and decoration of rooms. 
When rooms are paperei or painted in tints of 


requiring a corresponding modulation of the 
| Colouring, such as an allegorical painting in a 


, ceiling, much darkened and obscured by age: 


| such cases have often occurred to me, and have 
| caused difficulty ; for you must manage to make 
| the painting look well, and the ceiling not too 


|gloomy. I will give an example. In an old 


above all assure the water-consuming public colour, the combination necessary to carry out a castellated house, there was a room in which 
that no communication between the pipes of the pleasing effect is sufficiently simple and easy; were to be arranged a series of family portraits. 
different water-works and unfiltered water any but even in these great care should be taken to As the room faced the south, it was desired that 


longer exists. 





ON COLOUR.* 


| have those tints of a soft, agreeable tone. There 
| are greens and greens, and buffs and *bufis, and 
| greys and greys; in the one case as ugly, raw, 
| discordant, offensive, and displeasing as in the 
other they may be soft, harmonious, agreeable, 


| the walls might not be red ; so it was decided to 
have a bold damask pattern green flock upon a 
| brown leather and gold ground. The ceiling was 
| divided by projecting beams into fifteen com- 
| partments, in each of which was a large oval 


In considering the question of harmony of and refreshing to the sight. What can be more| painting of a cardinal virtue, in chiaro oscuro 
colour the tertiaries become essentially valuable. incompatible than a crude emerald green? on a dark olive ground; these ovals were sur- 
They have the same relation to the secondary Soften it, however, with a little sienna or other rounded by low relief framing, and outside that 
colours as to shade that the primary colours | moderating colour, and make it suitable in depth by very high foliage ornament. We made the 
have to light. Citrine is to dark violet as yellow of tone to the size of the room, and your skill framing deep vellum colour, relieved with 


is to light violet ; russet is to dark green as red and taste will make it as agreeable as it would gilding, and in the 


is to light green ; olive is to dark orange as blue 
is to bright orange. Thus each of the seconda- 


| be otherwise repulsive. 
| In the woodwork of our rooms it seems to be 


margin put a tone 
/of maroon red, the light ornament vellum, 
jand the ground of the surrounding panel 


ries is neutralized by that tertiary in which the too generally considered that it must be either a was painted blue sufficiently modulated. The 
remaining primary predominates. By a propor- | tinted white or grained in imitation of some beams which were enriched we painted a 


tionate adjustment of the primaries with the 
secondaries or tertiaries, harmony of colour is 
produced. In decoration it may be laid down as a 
principle that one colour should dominate; that 
this dominant should be a primary or second- 
ary; and that the other colours must be subsi- 
diary to it. In the majority of cases, the most 
perfect and beautiful harmony is produced by 
employitg neutralized hues of colour for the 
larger masses, and then giving freshness, cheer- 
fulness, and beauty to the whole by the intro- 
duction of the primary or secondary colours that 
may form the proper equivalents to the prevail- 
ing colour. It should be always remembered 
that the eye is never satisfied with any arrange- 
ment of colour unless all the primaries are pre- 
sent in some shape or other. 

In carrying out decorations, it will be found 
that all colours have two kinds of harmony ; 
that of analogy or sympathy, and that of con- 
trast. For instance, we will suppose the walls 
of a room to be of a soft green colour, and that 
curtains are required: two colours are open to 
us ; on the one hand, a rich yellow brown, which 
is the softer or more sympathetic harmony ; on 
the other hand, a warm maroon, which is the 
harmony of contrast. And again there is the 


important matter of carpet still to be decided | i 


on. Now, if you have to combine with the 
yellow brown curtains, a maroon-ground car- 
pet will be the best; but if with the 
maroon curtains, the carpet must be bright- 
ened with green ornament, leaves, or even 
flowers, if for a drawing-room. All these prin- 





* By Mr. J. Gregory Crace, See p. 874, ante. 


| wood. Now, I do not proscribe graining: on 
| the contrary, I like it occasionally ; but I think 
| it is used far too frequently. Why not employ a 
| good brown, or maroon, or black, well relieved 
| with light-coloured lines, taking care to face up 
the work to a very smooth surface, and to 
varnish it? Above all, however, I like the real 
wood, even if it be plain deal or pitch pine; for 
this, if well finished by the joiner and kept clean, 
will, when varnished, have a very handsome 
effect, and can be readily ornamented to any 
degree, by painting dark lines and ornament as 
if inlaid upon it. The wear of this kind of work 
is far beyond any painting. Again, on walls of 
staircases or entrance vestibules, or dados of 
rooms, imitations of marbles are often painted, 
and very beantifally painted, too; for many of 
our English artists excel in this kind of work; 
but these imitations are adopted not always 
because they are appropriate to the place or 
particularly required, but because, being var- 
nished, they wear well, nothing else is 
suggested. I think, however, that in a mode- 
rately-sized house, where quiet taste is appre- 


the room, and they are truly works of art, the 
colour of the walls must be subservient to them. 








| brown oak colour, and the ornaments on them 
were picked out the colour of light wood, and 
relieved with maroon red and gilding. The 
curtains of the room were red, and the carpet 
also, but relieved in subdued colours. The ceil- 
ing of this room was of the nature of a discord, 
as it would be called in music; and yet to my 
eye it was sati and harmonious. You 
cannot lay down precise laws as to what colours 
shall be brought together: a careful modulation 
will enable an experienced artist to bring any 
colours together. Discords can always be made 
to modulate if you but know how to doit. I 
once heard a learned man observe that “ science 
is a collection of laws, but knowledge is a col- 
lection of facts;” and there are facts which 
experience teaches us, which it would be diffi- 
cult to explain by reference to the laws of har- 
mony; though these laws are just, sound, and 
indisputable. 

Hitherto we have been considering the princi- 
ples of contrast and harmony, or its application 
to simple forms, under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in churches, large halls, or public buildings 
of importance, it is necessary to consider very 
carefully the peculiar circumstances of each of 


surprised at architects dreading the indiscrimi- 
nate use of colour in a building on which they 
es ego — careful sh, cna 
udicions w ts 

colour should add re par Aare, 2- the 
principal constructive features of a building 
should be emphasized or clearly expressed ; and 
the whole, avoiding confusion, should present & 





glorious combination of symmetry of form and 
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harmony ofcolour. As for me, I abominate white- 
wash; I see not the beauty of ruw stone walls 
unrelieved; nor do I see the impropriety of 
covering those raw stone walls with glowing 
colour. 

I will now briefly allude to colour as applied 
by the ancients at various periods. Those who 
have had the opportanity of visiting the interior 
of Egyptian temples express their warmest 
admiration at the harmony and richness of the 
colouring, preserved through so many centuries. 
The walls are mostly covered with sculpture in 
low relief, made distinct and intelligible by 
colour. Judging by what is seen at the British 
Museum. one cannot but wonder at such good 
ciiect obtained bv simple means, for their 
colours appear to have been very limited. Their 
ornamentation is simple, iut beautiful. The 
Greeks, I have no doubt, carried the art of 
coloured decoration to the same degree of per- 
fection ag the other arts in which they go ex- 
celled. All the interiors of their public buildings 
were coloured, and not only the interior, but in 
many of them the exterior also. Accordin,; to 
the French architect, M. Hittorf, the colouring 
in the Parthenon was ae follows :—“The main 
architectural features, such as the columns and 
entablatures, were coloured yellow ; the surfaces 
of the walls of the portico, and the cells and all 
the parts behind, were painted red ; the tryglyphs 
and the mutules were painted blue, the gutte of 
the latter with red spots; the mouldings, fillets, 
and grand cyma, were ornamented in different 
colours, the mouths of the lions’ heads were 
red and the eyes blue; the ceilings were deco- 
rated by blue grounds with gilt stars.” The 
traces of Greek coloured decoration are few ; but 
we know that it was successfully practised, and 
the works of their descendants in a provincial 
Roman city, show even at the present day how 
beautiful it must have been; for the Romans 
were soldiers,—their art-workmen, their sculp- 
tors, painters, gold-workers, bronze-workers, and 
potters, were Etruscams or Greeks. Yes, it is 
in Pompeii we must now look for evidences 
of Greek art in harmonious colouring. The 
city of Pompeii, submerged by a continuous 
flow of mud and ashes alternately, from Vesu- 
vius, lying dead, forgotten, for nearly eighteen 
centuries; now brought to light again, shows 
us all the details of Roman life as it existed at 
that distant period. The walls of the various 
palaces and houses,—roofless, indeed, but glowing 
with colour, in its utmost beauty of combina- 
tion,—the various marble and bronze statues, 
jewelry, domestic and trade utensils, mosaic 
floors, and grottoes, all are exposed as the exca- 
vations are ‘made, nearly as fresh-looking as 
when they were submerged; even the paved 
streets on which the visitor now walks are in- 
dented with the marks of the ancient chariot 
wheels. Here is, indeed, a mine of wealth to 
the student in polychromy, here he will find 
wonderful combinations of colour always harmo- 
nious and beautiful. There are paintings, too, 
some evidently copies of celebrated works by 
eminent Greek artists, and what elegance, fancy, 
and beauty in the yarious playful arabesques 
everywhere abounding! A visit to Pompeii is, 
indeed, an event in a man’s life, especially if he 
has a soul to feel the influence of art. In con- 
sidering the specimens of decoration from Pom- 
peii, it must be remembered that owing to the 
manners of the time the chambers were small, 
and that the heat of the climate, and the bright 
sunlight, made deep colours sometimes prefer- 
able. The discovery of the decorations of the 
Roman baths, about the time of Raffaelle, caused 
the introduction of what is now called arabesque 
ornament ; though it was then named grotesque, 
from the grotto-like look of the baths. The 
arabesques in the loggie of the Vatican are said 
to be inspired by these, and are well represented 
in the work by Volpato; there is one part of 
them I always much admire, namely, the groups 
of fruits and flowers suspended by red cords on 
a rich blue ground, painted on the wall surface 
round each window. All over Italy are to be 
seen interesting imens of coloured decora- 
tion of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at 
Florence, Mantua, Sienna, Perugia, the Certosa 
near Pavia, Assisi, and a host of other places. 
My son studied in these places, and made a 
great number of coloured sketches, which show 
how very interesting these works are to the 
student in decoration, and what value may be 
given to surfaces otherwise unadorned, by a bold 
application of harmonious colouring, and refine- 
ment and delicacy in the ornament. In another 
series of drawings, made by myself some years 


times, you will see what great use the Germans 
have made of early Italian art in applying the 
result of their studies to modern work. I think 
the very simple but beautiful, rich, and glowing 
colouring of the arch soffits of the Allerheilizen 
Capellen is a model of successful decoration. It 
will be recollected that modern Munich is the 
creation of the late King Louis, late king thongh 
still living, of a man strongly inspired with a 
love for art, and who devoted himself to the 
adornment of his small capital by the erection 
of a series of art monuments such as picture- 
galleries, statue-galleries, museums, libraries, 
palaces, churches, all combining in their con- 
struction and adornment the talents of archi- 
tects, sculptors, artistic and decorative painters, 
&c., and thus forming a city which has acquired 
high renown in art, as compared to which our 
big, dull, ugly, smoky London, sinks into insig- 
nificance. 

What I have attempted to explain are merely 
the rudimentary principles of an art which 
requires study and constant practice to make 
it available, One must learn the grammar 
of a language before it ean be correctly under- 
stond ; and it requires much knowledge and deep 
refleciion before one can write an essay or a 

m. bet how many a self-made man has 
raised himself by his own careful training. I say 
to every house-painter, Learn to draw; keep a 
sketch-book in your pocket, and when you see 
anything you admire, attempt to draw it; you 
will find you will soon get on. There are schools 
of design in various parts of London where 
you can acquire a knowledge of ornament. 
It is an amusing occupation— it is likely 
to be a profitable one; at any rate, do your 








ago from decorations done at Munich in recent 


best, and if you do not command success, it is a 
last satisfaction to feel that you deserve it. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Bristol School.—The distribution of prizes 
and certificates awarded at the last examination 
to the successful students, took place at the Fine 
Arts Academy, Queen’s-road. Mr. P. W. S. 
Miles presided over a large attendance. From a 
statement supplied by the master, and read by 
the chairman, it appeared that the result of the 
second-grade examination in March last was, 
that 90 exercises were executed by 62 students, 
to the satisfaction of the examiner. Of these, 
17 passed, and five had certificates awarded. In 
the third grade, 17 students’ works were con- 
sidered very satisfactory ; twelve gained prizes, 
and five honourable mention. Fifteen students’ 
works were selected for national competition, 
and two received national prize medals. The 
chairman distributed the prizes. 

Gloucester and Stroud Schools.—The annual 
exhibition of the works of the students of these 
schools, took place in the Cornhall, Stroud. The 
works were of a meritorious character, and 
showed marked progress on the part of the 
pupils. Several local prizes were offered, and a 
public meeting was held at the Cornhall for the 
distribution of these and of those gained by the 
pupils of the science classes. Mr. S. 8. Dickin- 
son presided, and several interesting speeches 
were delivered. Among those who spoke were 
Mr. Sibree, Mr. Winterbotham, the Rev. Dr. 
Badcock, and Mr. Kemp (master of the schools 
of art). Mr. Pullen, the master of the Science 
Class, who is leaving to take an important ap- 
pointment at Brighton, was presented by the 
chairman with a money testimonial subscribed 
by Mr. Pullen’s pupils. Mr. Dickinson remarked 
that Mr. Pullen had been most successful in his 
teaching, and had been the means of securing 
for one in his class the great honour of the single 
gold medal offered by the Department in Geology. 
The committee, in their report, said that in many 
respects there had been a great improvement in 
the Science Class during the year. The annual 
exhibition of the works of the students of the 
schools was to take place at the Gloucester 
school, in Longsmith-street; and the distribu- 
tion of prizes by Mr. Gambier Parry, president 
of the school, at a public meeting in the Tolsey. 

The Carlisle School—The annual meeting of 
this school was held in the Academy of Arts, 
Finkle-street. The mayor presided. The re- 
ceipts for the year ending 30th June were stated 
to have amounted altogether to 741. 14s. 11d., of 
which the principal items were :—Annual sub- 
scriptions, 261.; fees of school, 521. (of which 
half is deducted for the master) ; and balance 
due by treasurer at last account, 211. The ex- 
penditure amounted to 611., and 131. remain in 





the hands of the treasurer. Captain Ferguson, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said it was 
very satisfactory to find that the school was now 
out of debt. There were few schools conducted 
in such a satisfactory manner as this, and that 
circumstance was due in no small degree to the 
ability and attention of the master, Mr. Herbert 
Lees. The master that so few opera- 
tives took advantage of the facilities the school 
afforded, and that those who did remained such 
a short time; and mentioned that there were 
only two operative painters in Carlisle who at- 
tended the school of art, although the instruc- 
tion they could receive there was likely to benefit 
them so much. 

A Lewes School.—After Christmas, an effort 
will be made to establish a branch schoo! of 
art, in connexion with the Lewes Mechanics’ 
Institution, under the auspices of Mr. John 
White, head-master of the Brighton school. 








THE HAVRE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
EXHIBITION. 


THE programme has been issued fur a Mari- 
time International Exhibition at Havre in 1868, 
including forty-three classes, in the five follow- 
ing groups: Navigation, Goods, Fisbing, Aqui- 
culture, complemental Classes. 

A Maritime and International Congress will 
take place during the time of the Exhibition. 
There are to be an aquarium and the sea-water 
ponds worthy of notice with regard to their 
inhabitants and aquatic plants. The Exhibition 
will be held in closed galleries which were begun 
in the month of July, 1867, on the grounds 
situated by the sea-shore, opposite the roadstead 
on the Boulevard Impérial and the Boulevard 
Francois I. These grounds are granted by 
Government. 

The first 500 exhibitors will have free admis- 
sion to the club belonging to the Exhibition 
serving as a place where exhibitors may meet 
and treat of their affairs. 

The rewards adjudged to exhibitors, on the 
decision of the International Jury, will consist of 
pecuniary gifts and objects of art, gold and 
silver medals and honourable mentions: there 
will be several great prizes amongst the rewards. 

Exhibitors pay for space, but pictures and 
purely art productions will be admitted free of 
charge. 

The Exhibition will open on the lst of June 
1868. 








CARVED STALL-ENDS, CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


We have engraved views of half a dozen of 
the oak seats for the choir which have been set 
up in Chichester Cathedral. All the plants and 
trees mentioned in the Bible are introduced on 
the stall-fronts and ends. On the Dean’s and 
Precentor’s stalls English plants and flowers 
have been used. These stalls, like all the other 
internal fittings, were designed by Messrs. Slater 
& Carpenter, architects. Mr. Forsyth was the 
carver. 





NEW AUCTION MART, TOKENHOUSE- 
YARD. 


In consequence of the old Auction Mart at the 
corner of Bartholemew-lane having been sold by 
its proprietors to the Alliance Bank in the year 
1864, a number of the members of the leading 
auctioneering firms in London formed themselves 
into a limited liability company, and having pur- 
chased a site in Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, the 
present convenient structure for the use of the 
profession and public generally has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. G. Somers Clarke, archi- 
tect to the company. 

The site formerly was covered by a row of old 
brick houses, let out as offices, no higher than 
40 ft., whilst the additional height of 14 ft. re- 
quired in the new building to give the number 
of auction-rooms essential to make the invest- 
ment at all remunerative to the company, caused 
an amount of litigation on the vexed question of 
damage done to light and air of the adjoining 
properties hardly paralleled in the history of 
that fertile subject. For nearly one year the 
lower floors were occupied by the company with 
a temporary roof on the building. During that 
period the whole matter was fought out in Court 





before Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, when the 
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NEW STALL-ENDS, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 





verdicts were generally against the company. | obliged to be done by mining in short lengths, as 
Eventually, the best solution in cases of this the adjoining buildings, upwards of 200 years old 
sort, viz., a compromise and a money compensa- | and very lofty, required to be underpinned and 
tion to the aggrieved parties, terminated the shored up most carefally before the trenches for 
dispute, and the building was allowed to be | the new building could be concreted. The great 
finished in its integrity. | depth of this excavation necessitated the forma- 

The front next Tokenhonse-yard measures | tion of a vaulted sub-basement 11 ft. high, let to 
97 ft. in length, and is 54 ft. high to the top of Mr. Reuben Hibbard (the lessee of the Auction 
the cornice from the pavement level, by an | Mart Restaurant on the floor above) as wine- 
average depth of 36 ft. It is constructed | vaults. These vaults, built in Portland cement, 
generally of Portland stone, but portions such with white brick facings, and paved with blue 
as the base and sur-base of the entire building, Staffordshire paviors, being below the level of 
the principal door, the centre shafts of the two- | the City sewers, were drained into a sumpt-well, 
light windows, and the panels between them of | from whence a force-pump discharges the con- 
the second-floor, are executed in red Mansfield tents into the sewer above in Tokenhouse-yard. 
stone from the Lindley quarries. | In these cellars are deposited upwards of 20,000/. 


The foundations were carried down to a depth | worth of wine, ranged in a symmetrical form ia | 


of 22 ft. below the level of the street, as the site wrought-iron bins the whole length of the build- 
consisted of made ground, probably the filling in | ing, and they are lighted throughout with gas. A 
of the old Walbrook stream. The excavations were | staircase enclosed by a wronght-iron grille leads 


|to the floor above, or basement proper, appro- 
_priated as a luncheon-bar and restaurant, with 
kitchen, scullery, larder, and so on. Access to 
the restaurant is obtained direct from the street, 
and also by the principal stairs on the ground- 
floor of the Mart itself. 

The whole of the ground, first, and second 
floors, with the exception of one roora occupied 
\by the Estate Exchange Company, are in the 

hands of the company, and let as auction rooms. 
' They vary in size from 33 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in. to 

24 ft. by 18 ft. There are also consultation-rooms, 
retiring rooms, W.C.s, and housekeeper’s rooms. 
| Messrs. Lucas, Bros., were the builders ; and Mr. 
John Athey the clerk of the works. Mr. Earp 
, executed the carving. 
Some critical remarks on the exterior of the 
building will be found in oar last year’s volame.* 








* Vol. xxiv., p. 792. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Like the senior society, the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours is best represented 
by those of its members practising landscape- 
drawing; or, at all events, in this present ex- 
hibition of “minor” works,—since the proper 
denomination of sketch, study, and picture re- 
mains a moot point,—the figure-dranghtsmen 
have lent too little assistance calculated to sup- 
port a different opinion. 

It must be rather amusing, and sometimes 
vexatious, to those who have made the study of 
nature their life-long business, to be corrected in 
regard to what may be ted as a presenta- 
tion, in fact, of their study, to be told that what 
indicates the greatest hurry ought to be endorsed 
with the strongest acknowledgment of its truth, 
whilst obviously earnest watchfulness and honest 
care, that make the fruit of it apparent, should 
be accounted as discount in the value received. 
Sun-gleams, clouds, light and its reflexions, are 
aspects as transient as a lady’s frown, and 
observation and recollection are the only means 
by which they may be recorded. 

Did one day’s consideration suffice for/Mr. W. 
Bennett’s study of “.A Mountain Torrent” (76), 
or for Mr. James G. Philp’s of “ The Beat of the 
Atlantic” (62), with its clever realization of 
seething spray and mysterious variety of shadow- 
tints on the beach it washes; or was the sun 
slow enough about setting in gloomy splendour 
“On the Adur, Littlehampton” (38), to enable 
Mr. H. G. Hine to paint his portrait before, sul- 
lenly sinking into his sea-bed, he quite hid his 
face in the sheets of flat cloud, after having lent 


be devoted to the interim between its date and 
now. Two studies of Italian costume (300 and 
316), are also by Mr. Haghe, though some would 
not think it, “Joy and Sorrow” (10), by Mr. 
Guido Bach, shows great facility in dealing 
honestly with water-colour ; the work has much 
of the luminous quality of fresco, though the 
subject of it is not quite so clear: is it slavery 
envying freedom, or is the dark lady an un- 
mothered mother contemplating the felicity of the 
fairer one, who bears the weight of the chubby 
lump of happiness on her lap amid surrounding 
antecedents of the dative case? However, the 
drawing is admirably, though loosely, done ; and 
betokens power enough to do still better. There 
is no mistake to be made about (142) “ A Gitana: 
a Study,” by the same; a very pleasant though 
dangerous study if the artist should happen to 
be as good-looking as the model, whose brothers 
and cousins may possibly think long knives short 
remedies for heart complaints. Making allow- 
ance for preternaturally large and liquid eyes, 
this head is very beautiful, though somewhat of a 
conventional type ; but then, how far preferable to 
such unconventional type that, to speak as gently 
as possible of it, is not pretty—is not refined, 
and braves it as “ The latest Thing in Hair and 
Hats.” Mr. A. Bouvier’s physically frail ladies 
rise above the golden cloud of ideality into the 
haze of impossibility : she who is gazing on “ The 
Cameo” (87) is of such stuff as dreams are made 


of ; and so is the dark ultra-refined, but neverthe- ' 


less ably drawn and stippled, “ Sibilla” (213). 
How much more real-looking is Mr. James D, 
Linton’s “ Study of a Head” (205) ; and this is 
finished to a fault, but without that total 


destruction of vitality that so often attends | 





Mr. Bennett a patient gleam inland (106) for | 


elaboration. Mr. G. G. Kilburne’s “Country 


Mr. Carl Werner’s sketches bear the impress 
of authenticity, in that ready facility —not care- 
lessness—with which he transmits facts to paper. 
“Entrance of Mosque at Cairo” (82), “ Jeru- 
salem from the North,” introducing the cupolas 
of the Holy Sepulchre” (197), “Street of 
Damascus ” (210), “ Entrance of an old Palace 
at Cairo” (239), “ Old Balcony at Cairo” (324), 
and @ very unprepossessing portrait of a dusky 
“Girl of Antinoé, Upper Egypt” (264), with 
others, stand in need of no verbal intimation 
that they were painted on the spot. Mr. C. 
Vacher’s drawings look more like studio-work, 
and are not stated to be otherwise. ‘“ Remains 
of the Numidean City, Zambessa, North Africa ”’ 
(31), bathed in a rose-coloured atmosphere, is a 
good specimen. There are admirable instances 
of contrast to the more pains-taking and patient 
of students, in Mr. D. H. McKewan’s “ Borrow- 
dale, Cumberland ” (75), and his capital interior, 
“Lady Betty Germain’s Bed-chamber, Knole” 
(296) ; Mr. W. L. Leitch’s “ Study from Nature 
on the Waters uf the Awe, Argyleshire” (304), 
“ Evening” (18i), and others, by the same. 
But where so much is to be noted, it is 
difficult to make selection. So in following 
the order of the catalogue it may be observed 
that Mr. J. L. Wood’s bits of Haddon Hall (4 
and 356) ; “A Lugger riding out a Gale,” by 
Mr. E. Hayes (15) ; ‘‘ Sunset at Earlswood, near 
Reigate” (21), encouraging fresh belief in Mr. T. 
L. Rowbotham’s pretty Italian adaptations, 
“On the Lake of Lugarno” (42), &c.; Mr. W. 
W. Deane’s “ Palazzo Doria, Genoa” (53), and 
“Sta. Maria de Salute, Venice” (94), with the 





curious effect of water bluer than the sky; Mr. 
J. H. Mole’s pleasant platitudes “ Pegwell Bay, 
|Isle of Thanet” (74); “ At Langley, Sussex” 


his immediate and particular pictorial purpose, | Girl” (242) is life-like and natural; though, (120); and some others still prettier. Mr. J. 


and being similarly kind to others ? 

Winter or summer, an exhibition by the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours would be 
strangely imperfect without numbering amongst | 
its leading features one of those Eastern desert 
subjects for which Mr. Henry Warren has become | 
so famous; and (11) “The Race of the Two 
Routes—who will be first for Water and Fuel,” | 
though a small one, is a very admirable speci- | 
men. The goal is a well in the desert: to reach | 
it two parties are strenuously racing their camels, | 
whilst pedestrians are running a spirt, with the | 
probability of little reward for the winners, since 
“it not unfrequently happens that, on arriving 
at a well, but a scant supply of water is 
found.” This is, in all probability, a study for a 
larger picture; the finish of the workmanship 
and completeness of the composition dignifying 
it above the slighter pretensions of a sketch—a 
designation more properly belonging to an 
illustration of “The Finding of Moses” (289), 
and other works of less importance. Among 
the rest of Mr. Warren’s contributions is the 
figure of a maiden, who, in a low-necked dress 
of early eighteenth-century cut, and defiance of 
bronchial affections and all propriety, is walking 
out when it snows, dissolving the flakes into 
tears of envious admiration and grief that her 
complexion should be so clear (308) : the idea is 
more euphuistic than the artist’s treatment of it, 
and to connect its value with the worth of an 
“old song” (whence the inspiration) would be 
to underrate it considerably. 

Mr. John Absalon’s idealities help to vary a 
little the collection, though none of them offer 
an opportunity for adding anything like new 
comment on the agreeable qualities his sketches 
usually possess, even when as slight as the 
“Milkmaid and Angler” (391), or (418) “The 
Whisper.” Mr. E. H. Webnert, in numerous in- 
stances, shows a partiality for depth of colour, 
including illustrations of Shakspeare’s “ Taming 
of the Shrew” (33 and 50), and sketches of some 
of his well known larger drawings. He recalls 
one of his early successes in (122) “ Sebastian 
Gomez, the Mulatto Slave of Murillo, surprised 
while painting a Virgin and Child:” breadth of 
light and shadow, and subdued richness of 
colour, as well as for the interest that must 
always be attached to it as the germ of a mas- 
terpiece, make this one of the most notable 
things in the room. Mr. Louis Haghe is not at 
all conspicuously represented by his “Sketch 
for a Drawing made by command of her Majesty 
the Queen, of the Investiture with the Order of 
the Garter of his late Majesty Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, at Windsor, October, 1844”’ 
(80): except it be for the associative recollec- 
tions that are awakened by its presence, it 
can only be regarded as a cleverly painted 
interior ; but, taken as a starting point, what a 





with a tithe of the labour bestowed on this, 
Miss Emily Farmer’s “ Village Child” (414), 
with “Sorrow and Mirth” (400), are more 


vivacious, and far more agreeable company. | 


Miss Farmer’s child-portraiture is reaching 
excellence. Mr. W. lLuson Thomas has 
some pleasant little drawings; if the themes 
he selects for exhibiting his taste for colour 
upon had the recommendation of being less 
time-worn, he would secure a more decided 


recognition than his “ French Fish-girl” (237), | 
presented singly or engaged as one of “ The | Ilfracombe, North Devon,” by Mr. Aaron Penley 
Gossips” (337), or idling with a younger sister | 
| vis’s horses’ heads (348), and small drawing of 


on the beach in “Sunshine” (429), even now 
entitle him to claim; this, (349) “The Round- 
head’s Danghter,” with a bright day-light effect 
to illuminate her as she cogitates over her needle- 
work, will help to prove. Mr. C. Green, with 
great precision of touch, makes much of such 
trivial matters as the most ordinary acquaimtance 
with London common life would farnish ad libitum : 
a coster’s barrow on “Saturday Night” (403) is 
surrounded by the most probable of customers, 
who, sharing amongst them some appropriate 
character, are made quite worthy of depiction. 
With such aid as the light of the paper lanthorn 
and focus of colour provided by the fruit and 
other vendible commodities, they form an effec- 
tive group, soon to be scattered by the inevitable 
and inexorable policeman seen approaching in 
the distance to assert the majesty of the law. 
“An Acrobat’’ (367) and a companion study of 
one of those sylphs who dance hornpipes on a 
deal board, with a d:um accompaniment, are 
also by Mr. Green, who is seen to best advan- 
tage in miniature works of this kind that are 
usually so well done as to disguise their common- 
place origin. ‘ 

Mr. Charles Cattermole is likewise great in 
miniature; but his illustrations are of the past, 
not the present; the traditions of feudal times 
furnish him with motives: (283) “ A Council of 
War;” (386) “After the Battle;” and “ The 
Baron’s Chapel” (399) are of his best examples, 
showing as much appreciation of Mr. John Gil- 
bert as Mr. Gilbert has previously shown of the 
Cattermole recognised long ago as one of the 
most original of artists, and of the least likely to 
follow anybody. ! 

This brief summary will exemplify the figure 
and face department ; but it would take a longer 
description to do as much justice to the land- 
scapes, coasts, and sea-pieces, with architecture 
exterior and interior. The greater number of 
these possess such qualities as declare imme- 
diate reference to nature, but with little evidence 
of haste or uncertainty in execution, or, in most 
cases, of incompleteness. Stones are unalterable 


things (unlike stocks), except by time and such | grea 





number of pages of a yet unwritten history will 


seasonable weather. 


account for under reasonable conditions of 


| Mogford’s “ Sundown, West Coast of Scotland” 
(127); Mr. H. C. Pidgeon’s “ Study at Burnham 
Beeches” (189); Mr. Skinner Prout’s “‘ Caude- 
bec, on the Seine” (199); “A Silvery Morn- 
ing” (201), very positively rendered by Mr. J. 
G. Philp, and welcome after stormy weather; a 
very careful drawing of the “ East Cliff, Hast- 
ings ” (282), by Mr. H. G. Hine; Mr. J. 


|H. D’Egville’s Venetian scenery, particularly 
'“ Chioggia” (305), and a very literal view of 


“ Hillsborough, taken from the Harbour at 


(343), are marked for more notice. Mr. Bea- 
“ Harvesting in Sussex” (325); Mr. Harrison 
Weir's “Foragers” (54); Mrs. W. Duffield’s 
Studies of Roses, and Mr. J. Sherrin’s “ Bough 
of Apples” (422), are all excellent in their way. 

Mr. Bennett’s drawings throughout are delight- 
fally fresh in tint ; and though he generalizes and 
only suggests natural appearances rather than 
copies them, his method conveys a very truthful 
notion of them: the same may be said of Mr. J. 
W. Whymper, whose sketch of a “ Homestead at 
the Foot of Hindhead ” (301), and, again, a “ Bit 
on Blackdown” (312), will show how much 
affinity there is between their styles. 





AN EDUCATIONAL VIEW OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION.* 


BeEroreE it is possible to learn what features 
of Continental art-education are worthy of incor- 
poration with our English system, it is requisite 
that we should inquire into the objects sought 
after in supplying instruction in art both in 
England and on the Continent; because, unless 
our aims are nearly the same, the means for 
accomplishing those aims will be necessarily dis- 
similar. Nothing, for instance, could be gained 
by acomparison of the art-education of artisans 
in one country with the professional instruction 
of artists, architects, sculptors, or painters in 
another. The education of all classes in every 
subject may be identical in kind up to a certain 
point, but beyond that point it will vary for dif- 
ferent classes, not only in degree, but in kind; 
and though thoroughness in education is de- 
sirable for all, it is of no use to fail in securing 
sound knowledge of the possible in attempting 
to cover a wide field of knowledge, desirable in 
itself, but beyond the reach of the many. In 
other words, the education of the artisan and the 
artist may be the same in elementary work, but 
the success of the former will depend upon readi- 
ness and skill in a limited field; whilst for true 
tness in the latter all kinds of knowledge in 
the highest degree are absolutely necessary. 








* See p. 867, ante. 
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In England there are no elements of com- 
parison between the Royal Academy and Schools 
of Art, and in France the sort of education 
attempted in the Municipal Drawing Schools and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts are vitally different. 
In the Royal Academy we have an institution 
similar in its aims for educating professional 
artists as in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris ; 
whilst the Municipal Schools of Paris and the 
French provincial towns are in their aim and 


schools ; 2nd. Elementary drawing in schools of 
art; 3rd. Advanced drawing in schools of art. 
Teachers of drawing are qualified after exami- 
nation by certificates in two grades, the second, 
which bears testimony to teach elementary 
drawing in primary schools for first grade, and 
in night classes in the subjects of second grade, 
in which the certificate is held. (This second 
grade certificate is that usually held by National 
schoolmasters.) The third grade of qualification 








intention the same as our English Schools of 
Art. In the one case the Academy and the) 


is that held by art-masters, the teachers of 
schools of art, the whole of the subjects of study 


Ecole Impériale seek to give technical instruc. | being divided into six groups, and a separate 
tion of a high order to professional students in | certificate granted for each. The State supports 
fine art; in the other, the Art and Municipal | art education when given by certificated teachers, 
Schools endeavour to impart a knowledge of | not on the School of Design system of a fixed 
the elements of art such as would be practi- | sum to each manufacturing centre, but upon the 
cally useful in the trade to artisans. It may results of examination of the pupils of the 
very much concern the refinement in art and | schools, in the second and third grade of instruc- 
the status of English artists to discover the | tion, in schools of art or night classes, and in 
similarity or difference between the nature or | the first grade in primary echoois. 

degree of education given in the professional! The encouragement offered to students in 
schools of the two countries and in the German | schools has varied much also. For a time free- 
schools; but as this does not materially influ- | studentships, medals, and book prizes were 
ence the art-element in industrial production, given, but at present only ten gold medals, 
it is not my intention to institute any com-|twenty silver, and fifty bronze medals are 
parison, or ‘search for information concerning | awarded to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
them. What I propose to do is to see whether | and these are for success in either (1) painting 
we cannot combine with our English art-educa- | from nature in colours, (2) drawing in light and 


tion those good features by which the French | 
and German educationalists try to develop art- 
feeling among the actual producers of the works, 
in which the artisan either displays knowledge 
of good form and a taste for the beautiful, or 
betrays an ignorance of both. 


Schools cf Design and Schools of Art. 


The experiment of national art education in 
England is one of thirty years’ duration, the first 
School of Design having been organized at 
Somerset House in 1836. During the subsequent 
fifteen years several of the leading provincial | 
towns also established schools of design, which, 
together with the head school in London, were 
supported principally by direct Parliamentary 
grants to the several localities. The first object 
of the schools was to supply an education to 
designers and art-workmen. Examples for study 
were supplied to the schools by the Board of 
Trade, which had the control over them and 
determined the amount of annual grant to each 
locality, according to its importance as a mannu- 
facturing centre, it being recognised that the 
work of encouraging improvement in design | 
could best be achieved in the towns in which 
manufactures were carried on. No difference 
in this respect was made between London and 
Manchester, and nothing which the Board of 
Trade gave to the Central School at Somerset 
House was withheld from provincial schools. 
Excellent examples for study were furnished to 
all, and the schools thus supported effected a 
great deal of good at comparatively little cost to 
the country. The subjects of study were few, 
and the drawings produced in the schools were 
annually forwarded to London for examination 
by the heads of the Central School, who reported | 
on them to the Board of Trade. There was no 
examination, as at present, of the students by 
means of papers on elementary subjects. In 
1852, the system by which it was sought to| 
develop an art-feeling throughout the country | 
was entirely changed. Design became one of a| 
multitude of subjects of instruction ; the educa- 
tion in elementary art of the public generally 
became the aim of the Schools of Design, there- 
after called Schools of Art; and the task of 
supporting the schools was shifted from the 
Board of Trade to the localities in which the 
schools existed, with the exception of the London 
School, to which this did not apply ; whilst the 
management of the schools was transferred to a 
new Government Department, called the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, which subsequently be- 
came the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education. Many and 
very various have been the changes made in the 
conduct and direction of Schools of Art, which 
it would be both unprofitable and digressive to 
consider at present. It will be, perhaps, sufficient 
to remark that design especially is no longer the 
work of the schools, though it is one of the 
twenty-three stages of study in the schools’ 
course. At present the art education of the 
country is carried on by the certificated teachers 
of the Art Department in, Ist. Primary schools ; 
2nd. Night classes in mechanics and other 
institutes ; 3rd. Schools of art for both day and 
night classes ; 4th. Private schools and colleges. 
The course of instruction is divided into three 
grades. Ist. Elementary drawing in primary 





shade from the antique, and (3) design. Other 
rewards in the form of books are given for 
success in third-grade elementary subjects, and 
of books or drawing materials for success at the 
second grade time examinations, under the local 
committees of the schools. Upon the success of 
these examinations grants in aid are made to the 
schools, from which it will be seen that unless 
certain subjects of study are pursued in the| 
schools, little or no aid is given by the State; | 
and even then, if the students are absent from 
the examinations, or have not attended suffi- 
ciently regularly to produce a fair year’s work 
previously to the examinations, no assistance is 
extended to the schools cn their behalf. 

From this statement it will, however, be 
apparent that the object of schools of art is to 
cause a diffusion of knowledge of drawing 
principally amongst the artisan classes; and, 








museums of a high class should be supported 
in a condition of the greatest efficiency, by the 
State. 

Elementary Examinations. 


The present system in English schools of art 
of attaching so great an importance to elemen. 
tary knowledge on the subjects of second- 
examination is peculiar to them, and not alto. 
gether satisfactory, judging by the results, which 
are obtained by them in facility of drawing, and 
the still greater facility and mastery of drawing 
obtained by French and German students without 
these tests. In such subjects as freehand and 
model drawing, and perhaps geometrical drawing, 
the imposition of a time test is satisfactory, and 
produces readiness and ease of work quite con. 
sistent with a fair understanding of the subjects. 
In perspective and orthographic projection, little 
good is done by examinations as at present, for 
only a superficial knowledge of either can be 
conveyed to students so badly educated as our 
artisans, as a rule, are; and the knowledge 
which it is possible to get into them, when suffi- 
cient to pass the test, requires a vast outlay of 
labour, and rapidly disappears afterwards, as | 
have found from a long and disagreeable ex- 
perience. 


Advanced Time Examinations suggested. 


On the other hand, in English schools of art 
we have no time examination whatever in sub- 


jects such as light-and-shade drawing from the; 


cast, or examples, which is found to be so excel- 
lent a practice in the French schools. I have 
been present at these examinations in Paris; 
and, whilst they convinced me that the French 
method of teaching drawing in light and shade 
from the first, is the best possible system for 
artisans, they made me regret that our own 
system of examinations does not include the 
testing of the more advanced students in our 
schools by similar time drawings. This seems 
to be worthy of consideration, whether it would 
not be advisable to add to our elementary ex- 
aminations the further time examination of ad- 
vanced students in—1. Light and shade from 
examples of ornament, figure, and foliage in 


assuming that working men cannot afford to; Chalk ; 2. Ditto, from the cast; 3. Ditto, from the 
pay the full value of such instruction, to | living model and from natural foliage ; 4. Colour- 
encourage and assist them by rewards, and to | ing; 5. Drawing in various mediums from me- 
share the cost of extending this education with |™ory; 6. Drawing from architectural models, 


the localities by grants in aid to the teachers. 
Concerning the value of the system upon 
which the schools are thus managed there are 
various opinions. In it are several features as 
good as they can be, and others which cannot be 
so described. Some very successful regula- 
tions, which worked well and were the cause 


| of so wide a diffusion of instruction as at present 
‘exists, have been discontinued, and other 


much less satisfactory arrangements substi- 
tuted. Others, which are improvements upon 
anything preceding them, have been adopted, 
and thus our art-schools, which from various 


}causes have been’ in a condition of perpetual | 


and models of machinery; 7. Original design, 
as a time exercise. 

If, for instance, a student, who had already 
| passed the elementary tests, were required to 
| offer himself for examination in all the subjects 
of study he had pursued since the last examina- 
tion, or in those represented in the set of works 
which he had produced during the year, both in 
time and memory drawing, the good features of 
such tests would be continued for the benefit of 
the student’s education, after the elements had 
been passed, and more difficult work was being 
| encountered. 


Modijication of Elementary Teaching. 





change since 1852, may fairly be supposed | 
to be still in an embryotic state, requiring) Another suggestion I would make is the dis- 
care and increased experience to develop them, | continuance in our schools of such severe tests 
if ever they are to become what they should | of accuracy in outline drawing. I confess to 
be, or even what they profess to be. The greatest having, at one time believed thoroughly in the 
difficulty in the way of the extension of the ad-/| virtues of this hard outline drawing; and, as 
vantages of schools of art at present, is the long as the present value, theoretical and pecu- 
very limited amount of assistance obtained from | niary, is attached to it in the school of art 
the public by way of annual subscriptions, or in| system, it must be insisted on by art-masters. 


the shape of annual grants in aid, given to pro- 
vincial towns, by the central department, in the 
first place, and secondly, the impossibility of ob- 
taining suitable examples for art-instruction in 
the schools from the limited funds at their dis- 
posal. A reconsideration of these questions, 
and the adoption of means to obviate these dif. 
ficulties, for a definite period, would probably 
enable a large number of localities to resuscitate 
their schools of art where at present they 
languish, or to establish new schools where they 
do not exist. A liberal aid to meet local efforts 
for a period of say ten years, and the furnishing 
of all schools willing to provide satisfactory ac- 
commodation for them with the best examples 
for study, would, I feel sure, give the subject of 
technical education in art so fair a beginning 
that it would take root, and at the end of such a 
period be able to draw its own nutriment largely 
from its own soil. In the long ran, the course 
proposed would be the cheapest and the best; 
for eventually the cost of these schools must fall 
equally on the State and on localities, though it 
will always be a profitable investment of public 
money that in London and some of the more 
populous of the provincial towne, schools and 


Yet, after all I have seen, both of French works 
and some German drawings, I believe we are 
the only people who lay this heavy burden, 
grievous to be borne, upon the shoulders of our 
beginners in art-study. The French pupil begins 
his study with thick, coarse lines and rough 
effects of light and shade, which do attempt to 
be a representation of what the eye sees, in the 
manner in which it is most easy of expression. 
We in England require our students to begin 
their efforts to represent form in a manner it is 
never seen by the eye,—a conventional, expres- 
sionless way, requiring precision and accuracy 
precisely at the time when it is folly to expect it. 
Experienced artists, even, never resort to 80 
severe a test as embodying their ideas in a wiry 
line, which does not exist in nature. Their 
roughest sketches which pretend to the imita- 
tion of forme, include a little sketchy shading 
and variety of thickness in lines, in imitation of 
emphasis as the eye sees, and are not mere geo- 
metric, colourless, shadowless, front elevations 
of forms. What Mr. Ruskin recommends the 
pupil to do with pen and ink as a means of 
studying form (in his “‘ Elements of Drawing”), 
the French do with chalk and charcoal, using 
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wash-leather and stump as instruments; and I 
feel quite convinced that, if ever we are to make 
ready and powerful draughtsmen of the students 
in our art schools, it will be by the modification 
of our system of teaching drawing, beginning 
with the vehicle and method of work which the 
French and some of the German schools have 
adopted. 


Re-arrangement of Advanced Instruction 
desirable. 

In comparing the South Kensington collection 
of drawings with those of other nations repre- 
sented in the Exhibition, the most striking 
feature was the variety in modes and subjects of 
study, and the high finish in many of the works. 
This, though apparently a good featare, is not so 
in reality, remembering the object of schools of 
art. If they were professional schools, nothing 
could be said against either the wide field of art 
culture displayed nor the high artistic qualities 
of the specimens illustrating the course of study. 
But they are not professional schools, and as long 
as they are partially supported by the State, they 
ought not to aim so evidently at the development 
of such purely artistic practice. They are esta- 
blished and supported for the benefit of trade 
through the improvement in the handiwork of 
artisans; and considering the amount of time 
usually given by young workmen to study, the 
effort at the high finish and beautiful manipula- 
tion seen in these works, is, for them, simple 
waste of time. 

One excellent feature of the recent regula- 
tions concerning the examination of students’ 
works in schools of art is, that the whole 
set of drawings produced during a year’s study 
in the school by any one student, is for- 
warded to the central department, and upon 
the progress of the pupil and the fair amount of 
work done by him, an award is made, both to the 
student and his school. This is an equitable 
rule, and its effects will be toward increasing the 
thoroughness of the course of study pursued by 
the students, and in decreasing the time wasted 
by them in seeking after an artistic finish and 
beauty of manipulation, which in the mass of 
artisan students is mere affectation. Another 
arrangement, by which the highest rewards in 
the national competitions are given to such purely | 


Examples for Instruction required. 


We have no examples to use in giving this 
practical instruction to artisans iu England, and 
it is to say the least singular that our schools of 
art have existed so long without an effort being 
made to produce the means of education in 
mechanical and constructional drawing. 

I cannot help feeling that in England, where 
our public galleries and museums of construction 
are so few and so far between, great good would 
result from an effort to supply both schools of 
art and the public with thoroughly good exam- 
ples for study in all the branches of art-educa- 
tion required for disseminating knowledge and 
taste. It is impossible for others than those 
who are practically engaged in giving art- 
instruction to realise how the want of suitable 
examples and copies with which to convey this 
instruction meets them at every turn, and 
cripples their best efforts. If it were possible 
that every artist in charge of a school of art 
could be a universal genius; and, whilst taking 
his round of instruction, illustrate his remarks 
by masterly sketches or carefully finished studies 
in some fifty branches of art, then we might 
do without many examples we urgently require 
now. Even then the student, when left to him- 
self, would be lost. All teachers need speci- 
mens of good work to place before their pupils, 
and at present in England we cannot, obtain 





Branch National Museums. 


Very much of the artistic tone of French | 
works in industrial art springs undoubtedly from | 
the atmosphere of taste in which the workmen | 
are always placed. From the time when it is 
possible to receive impressions, examples of good 
art surround the artisan, and have their infiu- | 
ence in developing incipient taste. The art cul- | 
ture of the French public also is such as to neces- | 
sitate the infusion of the art element into the | 
design and execution of all objects, and thus 
there is a demand for skilled workmanship which | 
acts as an incentive to the workman to possess | 
himself of art power, and which offers him 
also the certainty of brilliant rewards for | 
its exercise in his calling. In England the) 





leverage of an art atmosphere may be said | 
not to exist publicly, and the demand for) 


probably lead to a provision being made for this 
purpose specially. 

It might be made conditional that any 
locality desirous to obtain the advantages of one of 
the Branch National Museums should, at its own 
cost, provide suitable rent-free premises, having 
every provision for perfect security, and under- 
take also its current expenses of lighting, 
cleaning, warming, insurance, and of the officers 
and attendants upon it, with the exception, per- 
haps, of one occasional inspecting officer from 
the central department, who would represent the 
nation in the meetings and deliberations of an 
influential local committee of public men, ap- 
pointed to manage the details in the conduct of 
the museum. Such a committee of management 
might consist of the lord-lieutenant of the 
county and the mayor of the town in which the 
branch national museum is located, other mem- 
bers being nominated from the county and 
borough magistrates, from the town councils, 
and some elected by the subscribers to the 
museum. 

Branch museums so constituted, and in con- 
nexion with the schools of art of the district, 
should be empowered to receive objects and 
works of art on Joan or as donations or bequests, 
to supplement the national collections lent to 
the locality. It ought, however, to be under- 
stood that, once the property of the nation, 
always the property of the nation, should hold 
good of the objects in these museums. No 
locality should possess the works of art lent to 
it absolutely; but at definite intervals they 
might be exchanged for others of additional or 
varying interest from other branch museums in 
different localities. 

The establishment of these branch museums 
will be the most direct means of influencing 
public taste, and it is what ultimately we must 
adopt. Again, however, I would reiterate that 
I would have no sacrilegeous hand laid upon the 
South Kensington Museum with a view to its 
utter dispersion, or even injary, as a collection. 

I feel nowhere so proud of being an English- 
man as when I am in the permanent portion of 
the South Kensington Museum. I know the 
good the Museum has done and is doing in Lon- 
don ; and it is this knowledge which leads me, 
together with my practical experience of the 


artistic work as painting in colour from nature, | objects of highly-skilled workmanship is not | grievous want of such examples of art in the pro- 
and drawing from the antique,—subjects as a rule | 80 general as to create the necessity of art-power | vinces, to plead so hardly for similar museums, on 
beyond the power, as they are beyond the use, of in all workmen. Yet as labour, controlled by | a smaller scale, in all the great centres of manu- 
the majority of artisans,—is as unsatisfactory. It | scientific knowledge, or influenced by skilled facture. I see, also, the very important influ- 
is true that this exclusiveness is tempered by the | hands and good taste, isso much more valuable, ence of works of art and galleries and museums 


admission of design into the trinity of subjects for | 
which the highest rewards are given ; but taking 


both nationally and to individuals, than mere | 
labour unaffected by these influences, it would | 


upon the Continent, in the education of the 
public and in the training, indirectly, of the 


all three subjects together, they are not those | seem to be a profitable course to supply this de-' workman ; and now that we have a system of 


for which, as it appears to me, the ag oes A 
should offer its highest prizes alone, being | 


men. 
Nine-tenths of the trades represented by the | 


rather professional study than study for working | 


ficiency of public taste as much as possible by | 
museums and galleries of industrial masterpieces | 
and works of fine art. If we cannot make our! 


outward influences in the streets and buildings | 
what they are abroad, we could at least in mu- | 


instroction in existence, in our schools of art, 
capable of improvement no doubt, but still active 
and efficient, the only great want which remains 
is that of public galleries of fine and industrial 
art, to supplement the action of schools of art, 


students in schools of art would never require|seums and galleries insure the existence of a/ and to remedy some of their present deficiencies. 


instruction in either of these subjects ; and when 
students pursue them it is more for amusement 
than use, with the exception of design, in which 
only an insignificant fraction of all the pupils of 
art-schools in England ever study. If some of 
the highest prizes were offered for progress in 
improvement in any branch of study useful to 
the individual student, judging from the works 
produced by him, dated from the beginning to 
the end of his year’s work, then artisans studying 
the more humble and useful branches of art 
education would have equal encouragement with 
that now given solely to the student of fine art 
and design. 

In mechanical drawing, a subject of very 
great importance in England, though the National 
rewards are now withheld most unfairly from it, 
we are losing ground rather than gaining it, 
and, as I noticed in 1864, next to freehand 
sketch shading from the cast, it is the one study 
which the French and Germans are thoroughly 
pursuing, keenly alive to the near relationship 
between the scientific education of artisans and 
the general excellence of workmanship in 
mechanical trades. That is to say, in France 
and Germany, where freedom and power of 
drawing is of the greatest value, it is imparted 
by an effective method of freehand drawing ; 
where accurate and scientific knowledge is 
required, it is taught through a complete course 
of orthographic projection, illustrating not only 
the theory of mechanics, but their application in 
machines and tools ; the principles of the various 
branches of trades brought into use in building 
operations being also taught by courses of 
lessons on the details of workmanship in each 








branch, 


correct standard of taste for those to study from 
who have either the desire or the necessity. We 
want in all the most important seats of mant- | 
facture local museums, branches of the South | 
Kensington Museum upon the same system of 
arrangement, supported principally from the 
same source aud under the control of the same 
authorities, so that the national expenditure on 
museums of art and industry for the improve- 
ment of industrial manufactures and the eleva- 
tion of public taste may become in its influence 
general, instead of, as at present, existing in 
London alone, and being therefore only local. 
There can be no reason of a public nature why 
the good resulting from the Kensington collec- 
tions should not be extended to the provincial 
towns; nor is there any plea for the existence of 
that collection in the metropolis which does not 
apply with equal force to such towns as Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Sheffield, and 
Nottingham. The national treasures locked up 
in one place are like a well-stocked granary full 
of seed, whilst the fields that should reproduce 
its value a hundred fold, are left barren and un- 
cultivated, a prey to profitless weeds and the 
contempt of passers by. 

I would not have the central museum spoli- 
ated, nor decreased in artistic value in the 
smallest degree; but the distribution of dupli- 
cates of objects, or examples very similar of 
certain styles and periods of manufacture or | 
craftsmanship, would not do this. If the 
national grant for the provision of specimens of 
industrial masterpieces is not sufficient to enable 
the authorities of the central museum to distri- 
bute examples to the more important towns, a 
fair representation of this to Parliament would 





We want to have the public insensed (as York- 
shiremen say) with a feeling for the beauty and 


ithe value of good art over bad art and barba- 


rism; and picture-galleries and museums are 
the readiest, and pleasantest, and most effectual 
means of conveying this inspiration. 


Local Training Schools. 


The establishment of these museums would 
facilitate the utilizing of a good deal of educa- 
tional power which is now made bat little use 
of, and also give the means to advanced students 
in the more important provincial schools of art 
to which museums may become attached, of 
prosecuting their studies to a higher pitch before 
leaving the local schools of art, and to earn what 
allowance the State extends to them during their 
period of training whilst in the receipt of it. 
The way in which these good points could be 
secured, and which I would take the opporta- 
nity of suggesting for adoption, is by letting 
each provincial school of art having the oppor- 
tunity and the desire, be a training school for 
two or three art-masters, where, during the 
period of training and whilst in receipt of the 
allowances now given solely in London, they 
might be of great help to the masters and com- 
mittees of schools of art by assisting in teach- 
ing. The greatest blow ever inflicted on the 
art-education of this country was the withdrawal 
of the assistance in teaching to provincial 
schools of art, when the salaries of the art- 
pupil-teachers were reduced to a nominal sum, 
viz., from 251. per annum to 10l. per annum, 
and even the number at this salary limited. 
This step, against which I and a few others 
strongly and urgently argued, has made a dif- 
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ference in the numbers taught from my own 
school alone of 5,000 pupils decrease, and I 
doubt not that similar evil effects have propor- 
tionally followed ite application elsewhere. 
What I would propose would help to remedy 
the mischief already done, and open up new 
fields for art-instruction. Instead of admitting 
students to the training school in London as 
soon as they possess the first certificate, and 
giving them a maintenance allowance of 50l. a 
year or more during the period of their study at 
i , I would make this grant to the 
student after taking the first art-certificate, 
whilst remaining at the local school of art 
in which he studied, on condition that he 
for another art-certificate, and car- 

ried out the wishes of the committee in 
the work of teaching,—only admitting him 
to the training school when in the possession 
of two art-certificates instead of one, as at pre- 
sent. This would be giving very valaable 
assistance to the schools, precisely in the way 
it is most required, and in remedying the most 
fatal of all recent regulations concerning pro- 
vincial art-schools. The teaching of drawing in 
night classes of mechanics’ and other institu- 
tions by persons possessing only the certifi- 
cate of second grade, is both limited in amount 
and not satisfactory in kind, and its inefficiency 
will make it a short-lived experiment ; whilst 
the withholding of all National prizes from stu- 


dents so taught would appear to indicate that its | 
temporary character is acknowledged, or the | 


panishment of the stadents by making them in- 
eligible to take national prizes through the want 
of qualifications of their teachers, would not be 
seriously persevered in. 

If what I suggest were done, then in a large 
number of schools of art there might be one or 


two assistant teachers holding the first art-cer- | 
tificate carrying on efficient art-teaching in the 


numerous night-classes which would undoubtedly 
spring up, when it would be possible to teach 
artisan-students in them well, at a working- 


man’s fee. At present little or nothing is done | 


by many of the art-masters in training, whilst 
im London, in the matter of teaching, except in 
assisting the district London schools of art, 


so that the State gets very little during that | 
time for the assistance it gives. On the plan I 


propose, there would be no additional cost to the 
State, the same allowance being given to the 


same student in the provinces instead of in- 


London, and the student himself would feel that 
he was fairly earning the assistance given. And 


I think no one should be admitted as at present | 


to the advantages of further and higher art-study 


in London, unless he had done this fair share of | 


work in local schools, and proved his capacity as 
@ teacher ; thus giving a quid pro quo for his own 
education. 

This suggestion, though one which could be 
more efficiently adopted when branch museums 
have been established, could be applied with 
great advantage now, and no arrangement, cost- 
ing nothing, as this would, could be of such 
assistance to the larger schools of art, or insure 
so much good to the cause of art-education, and 
its dissemination among the working classes. 


Importance of Technical Education. 


The deficiency of technical education in Eng- 
land, so manifest in a general scrutiny of the 
Paris Exhibition, has been represented by some 
of the most distinguished English jurors, to the 
Schools Inquiry Commission. Probably in some 
future session Parliament will be called upon to 
institute an inquiry into this subject specially, 
and to provide the means, when the method bas 
been decided upon, to offer the advantages of 
technical education in art and science to all 
classes of our countrymen. To obtain informa- 
tion of what bas been done in this direction upon 
the Continent, inquiry will have to be made in 
the schools and institutions of France and 
Germany, and when this inguiry is undertaken 
it seems to me that special attention should be 
directed to the schools of art in France, Wurtem- 
burg, and Nuremburg; and that the subjects of 
inquiry should also include,-(i1) the means 
whereby examples for instruction are obtained 
so readily and efficiently for the use of schools, 
both of art and science im those countries; (2) 
the organization, management, and support of 
public galleries and museums of art and science, 
in metropolitan and provincial towns in all the 
great countries of Europe; (3) the system upon 
which private or local efforts to promote art 
instruction are supplemented by the governments 


of the several countries ; (4) to what extent the | 


direction of the schools and classes are under 


4, 
arene 


| may soon expect to become again a poor agricul- 


| has arrived when, together with these museums, 


local management; and in what manner, if any, 
the Government authorities test the na‘are and 
efficiency of the instruction given in the schools. 

Already some of the specialities of England’s 
manufactures are being developed on the Conti- 
nent, and when the material and physical 
advantages we have hitherto almost exclusively 
possessed shall be shared equally by nations, 
whose energy is as great, whose education is 
more widespread, and whose taste is infinitely 
greater than our own, it is not difficult to foresee 
what must be the fate of those branches of our 
manufactures in which good design, and the 
most educated and cultivated skill, are elements 
of pecuniary value. If, with equal powers of 
production, Continental manufacturers infuse 
into their works that life-giving art feeling 
which is the common possession of themselves 
and their workmen, our manufactures hitherto 
required by the world will become distasteful, 
barbarous, and antiquated by comparison with 
foreign works, and our trade in them will dis- 
appear. The progress in scientific invention 
tends to equalise the material powers of all 
nations, by multiplying and facilitating their 
means of distribution, so that eventually a 
nation’s wealth and safety will depend upon its 
education more than upon its natural products 
or the accident of its position, or even its histo- 
rical antecedents and associations. We have 
seen very recently how the adoption of one 
simple scientific invention has, in the ordeal of 
war, given triumphant superiority to one of the 
|contending parties, and changed the map of 
Europe. The adoption or negiect of the means 
| of improvement and advancement in the arts of 
| peace may lead to somewhat similar triamphs 
}and commercial disasters, and it seems to me 
that the Paris Exhibition is a warning to this 
country to take up in earnest the subject of 
education, both general and technical. We can 
afford to spend a few extra thousands a year on 
| education better than to lose the trades of Man- 
| chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Newcaatle ; and 
if our exported manufactures will only be 
,accepted by semi-barbarous people, England 





tural country. 


Institutions of Science and Art. 


The general want of trade skill in our display 
at the Paris Exhibition, referred to by Dr. Piay- 
fair and others, would indicate that the time 


‘a development of schools of art, in the form of 
institutions of science and art, might be use- 
fally established, offering education of a second- 
ary character to all classes of society in both 
| art and science, at a cost within the reach of all 
who can in any way profit by such instractien. 
The most economic manner of conducting 
such an association of educational agencies, and 
ensuring their efficiency and support in any town 
or district, would be by placing them all toge- 
ther in one building, and under the same 
management, so that the schools might make 
use of the works of art and technical collections 





during class hours, and apply in the class-rooms 
the lessons learned from the master-pieces of | 
art, or illustrations of the sciences, or processes | 
of manufacture ; and that the public could, at 

stated times, have free access to the collections ; 

or free at some times, and by a small entrance- 

fee at others, as at South Kensington. 

I would most earnestly caution those who 
may take action in this matter, not to contem- 
plate the disconnexion of the museums from the 
schools of art and science; for this would both 
increase the cost of maintaining each, and limit 
very decidedly the efficiency of all. Museums or 
collections without active education in class 
going on in connexion may be interesting as 
shows, but educationally they are simply worth 
nothing. If you disconnect the illustrations of 
art and science from instruction in these sub- 
jects, you sever the body and the soul of educa- 
tion, and have two agencies which, united, are 
living; disunited, are dead. 

Schools of art and schools of science, now in 
no way connected with each other, may be 
improved by a relationship, and the counecting 
link should be museums and collections in which 
all have a common interest. 

The time has passed when, with any regard 
for national interests, we can stake the success 
of our manufacturing industry any longer upon 
the precarious support derived from local sym- 
pathy, or rely upon local agency for initiating 
schemes of education suitable to the demand 
which exists, or to direct them when estublished. 
| Nothing but a comprehensive national scheme, 








| 


deriving its motive power from the State, and 
adapting itself both to general wants and to local 
necessities, will effectually operate on the need 
which is both general and local. 

I am very conscious that schools of art are 
not what they might be, if properly organized 
by the Government and supported by both it and 
the localities ; and considering that for fifteen 
years no serious and practical adaptation to the 
progress of events has been made in their con- 
duct and management, it is not surprising. All 
changes that have been made daring that time 
have been in the direction of withdrawing both 
the direction and support of the State, and this 
is opposed to development. But if schools of 
art and science are inefficient or wrongly organ- 
ized, let the nation take up the whole question 
of technical education, with a determination after 
the fullest inquiry of reorganizing the schools, 
and making them what they should be, part of 
independent institutions offering the advantages 
of technical education to all classes of the com- 
munity, according to their several needs. 

Above all rocks of destruction, in the conduct 
and management of these public institutions, 
museums of art and science and technical 
collections, the subordinating them to any de- 
nominational or class institutions should be 
avoided. It is impossible that any merely local 
institution, or body of men attached to it, com- 
peting with similar institutions in the same 
town or locality, and having a multitude of 
objects to accomplish, with only limited means, 
whether of members or money, to do its work, 
can succeed in giving that prominent importance 
to the work of technical education which our 
commercial interests as a nation demand should 
be accorded to it. That all such agencies should 
be utilized, and receive great and direct advan- 
tages by affiliation to central schools and mu- 
seums of art and science in all the large towns, 
is obvious ; and this would be the best result of 
their previous work, with reference to the insti- 
tutions themselves and the public good. In this 
way, feeders to our central schools are made to 
our hands, and their usefalness may be thus de- 
veloped, by assistance not hitherto received by 
them. 

The great lesson to be learnt by England from 
the Paris Exhibition is, that notwithstanding all 
her annual grants for education in science and 
art, we are not yet so successful in it as would be 
desirable and profitable. That the subject is of 
too great an importance nationally to allow of 
our present experiments in their present form 
being continued a day longer than is required 
for the organization of a more matured scheme. 
That now for the first time our Paris experience 
has brought the public mind into favour of a 
jadicious expenditure of public money in farther- 
ance of well-considered plans for national 
education of a technical character; and that 
voluntaryism in subjects of imperial importance 
bas proved itself incapable of competing with the 
national will of countries where volantaryism is 
recognised, but not exclusively relied on. 

In conclusion, I would epitomise the sugges- 
tions made by me as those most useful towards 
remedying our national deficiencies :— 

1. A royal commission of inquiry into the 
subject of technical education in art and science, 
both upon the Continent and in England, with a 
view to the organization of institutions for 
education in science and art, to include Fine Art 
and Industrial Museums. 

2. The establishment of such Branch National 
Museums in all the great centres of trade and 
manufactures, on the plan of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, having, in addition, technical 
collections, giving especial prominence to the 
trades and manufactures of the locality in which 
each museum may be placed, 

3. A re-organization of the system of national 
aid and instruction in schools of art, and exami- 
nations in shading, colouring, and drawing from 
examples, casts, nature, and from memory. 

4. The provision of suitable examples for 
study in the various branches of art-education 
for schools of art and the public generally, by 
the Science and Art Department. 

WaLter Situ, 
Head Master of the Leeds School of Art. 








Woop stampinc Inon.—A New York street- 
railway was taken up lately, and it is said that 
the wooden sleepers were found to have printed 
their exact representation on the iron. The 
grain, knots, and curvatures were easily detected, 
both by the eye and by the touch. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held at 
the House in Conduit-street, on Friday evening 
(the 22nd wlt.), Mr. R. Phené Spiers, President, 
in the chair.* 

At the instance of Mr. J. D. Mathews (hono- 
rary secretary) the meeting was then invited to 
discuss the desirability of admitting gentlemen 
as honorary members of the Association, under 
certain limitations, which he explained. He 
observed that he had spoken to several senior 
members of the profession, and he believed 
many of them would be disposed to join the 


Association, as student members, but as 
honorary bers. If he thought that the in- 
troduction @f this class would lead to anything 


like patronizing he would be the last to 
propose it; but he contended that it would not 
have that effect. If the Association had exhi- 
bited any desire to be patronized, he believed it 
would have ceased to exist long ago; but there 
was a difference between admitting gentlemen 
to qualified membership who manifestly could 
not come in as students, and admitting a class 
of patrons to whom undue deference was to be 
paid. An accession of honorary members would, 
he thought, bring not only dignity and perma- 
nence to the Association, but also bring funds 
which might be employed to extend its advan- 
tages, especially in the augmentation of the 
library, which was daily growing more useful. 
= conclusion, he moved the following resolu- 
ion :— 

“That it isdesirable that a class of members to be called 
Famers oe a — _—~ have the 
of voting an canding fee flies, pe ry onion fares ay 
the foto wg A of the Association ; such members’ names te 
be passed — committee before being proposed to the 
Association for election.” 


The motion was seconded by Mr. J. S. Quilter, | 


and supported by Mr. T. Roger Smith. 


the neglect of home comforts by their wives. 
The reformation of this state of things was only 
to be brought about by the assistance of the 
ladies. The report was unanimously adopted, and 
it was also resolved, “That the members of this 
association, feeling the importance of the work 
before them, desire to extend its usefulness by 
the employment of a sanitary woman in con- 
nexion with this society, and appeal to their 
friends to assist them in the formation of a 
special fund for that purpose.” 

The Sewage Question at Tawnton.—This impor- 
tant question has received the anxious considera- 
tion of the committee, with a view to the pre- 
vention of the pollution of the river Tone, into 
which the whole of the sewage of the town at 
present flows. The best plan they could recom- 
mend to the Board, it is thought, would be that 
adopted at St. Thomas’s, Exeter, Croydon, and 
Leamington, whereby the sewage was deodo- 
rized by the carbonate of lime process, and 
the construction of filtering tanks, whereby it 
was rendered free from smell. The surveyor 
has written to the surveyor at Leamington, 
and has received a reply to the effect that the 
works there give the greatest satisfaction, and 
pay 4001. a-year, over the working expenses, 
by the sale of the manure. With regard to the 
general question of the pollution of the river 
Tone, the surveyor has reminded the Local Board 
that no less than thirty-nine towns and villages 
drain into it. Mr. Taylor and the surveyor 
have been requested by the Board (who have 
passed a vote of thanks to the surveyor for 
his valuable assistance and information) to go 
to Leamington and inspect the works. 














THE BIRMINGHAM CONCERT HALL. 
| Tus hall, in Coleshill-street, Birmingham, has 


out making any profit. Of course there would be 
some increased expense at the outset. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Taylor 
against the proposition, and by other members 
in favour of it; and Colonel Hogg, M.P., moved 
the following resolution :— 

“That the chairman be requested to inform the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council that the Board is willing to 
undertake the duty of erecting and maintaining a market 
for the slaughter and sale of foreign cattle, should Parlia- 
— be ae boas =e —— reserving to oe 

2 suc expedien 
when the bill is laid before them.” a seceept 

The motion was carried by a majority of nine, 
the numbers being 14 to 5. 





THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


A DEPUTATION of members of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce waited on Lord Robert 
Montagu, at the Privy Council Office, Downing- 
street, last week, for the purpose of urging upon 
Government the necessity of providing and fos- 
tering technical education in this country. The 
deputation was accompanied by Mr. Baines, 
M.P., Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., Mr. Dixon, M.P., 
and other members of the House of Commons. 
The president cf the Association was introduced 
by the hon. member for Leeds, who stated that 
there were thirty-nine chambers in the Associa- 





tion, that this conference, was the most impor- 
tant meeting they had ever held, and that the 
vote upon the subject in question was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Mundella, of Nottingham, brought under 
the notice of his lordship the educational facilities 
afforded to those connected with science, art, 
and manufacture in France and Germany, and 
| contrasted them with the requirements of this 
country in that respect. His experience as juror 





The following amendment was moved and |just been re-decorated. The proscenium issur-| at the Paris Exhibition, and his extensive know- 


seconded :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the introduction 
of a new class of members in the Association is an unne- 
ec alteration in its constitution, and one by no means 


tion, 


Ultimately the original motion was carried. 
The report of the committee, showing the 


| mounted with the royal arms between Arabesque 
| designs, which contain the heads of Shakspeare 
}and Milton. On each side are pilasters adorned 

with arabesque, The caps and cornices are 


mre 4 
likely to be advantageous to the prosperity of our Associa- painted dead white, picked out with gold; and | 


/amongst the foliage are medallions, wherein 
| music is represented by theportraitsof Beethoven 
land Mozart. The cove of the ceiling is 


‘ledge of foreign manufactures, caused him to 
| feel utter humiliation and shame at the educa- 
tion of our working men, as compared with that 
of the working men of Germany. 

After some remarks from Mr. Sampson Lloyd, 


| Lord Robert Montagu assured the deputation 


| that no pains or trouble had been spared by the 
| Government or himself in giving this question 


operations of the society for the year 1866-67 panelled. The colours used are chiefly buff and | its due share of consideration. The Government 


was then read. It stated that 105 new mem- 


light-blue raised with vermilion. The facia 


had asked for reports on the subject from their 


bers had joined the Association, and that the below, pierced with its circular windows, has, | secretaries of Legation, and that a précis of those 
total number of members was 438, minus those between each of them, well-executed figures, documents would be given when they were ready 
who had resigned, or whose names had been emblematic of the quarters of the globe, painted | to be submitted to the public. Mr. Samuelson, 


strack off, 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


in cold grey tints on crimson grounds, which give 
fener, richness to this part of the hall. The 
| gallery fronts are panelled with arabesque 
designs, centred with medallions, and enriched 
| with gilding. The whole of the remaining 


| who had volunteered to go abroad and judge for 
| himself, had sent in a very voluminous letter 
_ containing his observations and views, and Pro- 
| fessor Leone Levi, whose services had been 
engaged by the Government in the matter, had 


Manchester Ladies’ Sanitary Reform Associa-| portions of the building, the ante-rooms, stair- furnished a report, which was now in tpye. He 


tion.—The annual meeting of this association 
has been held at the Town-hall. The Mayor 
presided. In course of his address the chair- 
man said the town council could take steps for 
getting the streets swept, the cesspools emptied, 
and everything appertaining to draining, but it 
was impossible for them to enter into the house- 
holds of the poor or attempt to improve the 
habits of the people. That duty devolved upon 
the ladies; and he was glad to see that the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association were interesting 
themselves about it. He believed the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association had rendered great assist- 
ance to the town council in the important 
work which they had in hand. The Rev. R. A. 
Tindall contended that it was essential that the 
female portion of the working classes should be 
better educated before they could hope for good 
results in the sanitary and social condition of the 
people. He believed the overcrowding amongst 
cottagers was very often due to intemperance 
and extravagance, and he attributed the int 

perance of the working men to the discomforts 
which they met with in their own houses through 








* The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association :—Mr. W. Harrison, King’s-road, Brighton ; 
Mr. Alan Bailey, biog © sara Charing-cross; Mr. H. G. 
Furner, Gower-street; Mr. C. R. Burton, Craven-street, 
Strand; Mr. G. T. Bressey, Wanstead, Essex ; Mr. Ches. 
Booth, Albany-street; Mr. Jas. Rogers, Engineer’s Office, 
Euston-square Station; Mr. J. Watts, Cannon-street; 
Mr. F. Haslam, St. George’s-terrace, Ryde; Mr. J D. 
Simmon, Oakley-square; Mr. R. O. Carne, India Office ; 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Sheffield; Mr. W. Logan, 
Edward-square, Kensington; Mr. R. F. Deal, Furnival’s- 
inn; Mr. Thomas Hellyer, Ryde; Mr. James Crombie, 
Whitehall; Mr. W. Day, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Mr. 
F. E. Windsor, Camden-town; Mr. W. F. Hammond, 
De Beauvoir Town; Mr. W. L. Harrison, St. Mari- 
borough-street; Mr. J. M. Kemp, Arlington-street; Mr. 
E. n, Parliament-street; and Mr. 8, 8, Stallwood, 
Folkestone, 


| cages, and approaches, present a light, clean, and 
| cheerful aspect. The decorations have been 
carried out by Mr. W. Holland, of Warwick. 








THE PROPOSED METROPOLITAN 
MARKET. 


A spEcIAL meeting of the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has been held, 
for the purpose of receiving a communication 
from Lord Robert Montagu in reference to the 
Foreign Cattle Market Bill, and passing such 
resolutions thereon as might be necessary. Sir 
John Thwaites presided. ‘ 

The Chairman said that the Government were 
very anxious that energetic steps should be taken 
for the prevention of the cattle disease by the 
erection of a market exclusively for the sale of 
foreign cattle arriving in this country, and 
wished to know if the Board would be willing to 
undertake the erection and direction of such a 
market in the metropolis. The Board, no doubt, 
would have absolute authority ; but at present 
he could say nothing as to the borrowing powers 
which the Board would have. 

Mr. Shaw asked if the metropolis would have 
to bear the expense, or whether such expense 
would be spread over the whole country, as the 
establishment of such a market would benefit all 
parts of the kingdom. a 4 

The Chairman said the metropolitan district 
would, he thought, have to do the same as very 
many of the largest towns in England were 
doing. A toll was levied to cover the expense of 
preventing the spread of the cattle disease, and 
the Board would have to fix such reasonable toll 





as would cover the expense of the market with- 


| 


heartily wished that before long they should see 
| asatisfactory scheme carried out. In the Depart- 
| ment of Science and Art at South Kensington, 
we had the basis upon which to work, if we 
could only make up our minds to carry out some 
system. 





PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN CORNWALL. 


On the Cornish hill-sides and moors there are 
many remains of buildings of extreme antiquity, 
and some of them of unknown or unascertained 
purpose, to which the general attention may be 
said to have not yet been called. “ From the 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’g House” there 
seems to have been a singular similarity be- 
tween some of these buildings, the general 
names of which, handed down by tradition, 
would appear to indicate that they were the 
elements of prehistoric towns. Thus the ana- 
logy between the northern broch or brough and 
borough or burgh is obvious, as also is that be- 
tween the southern cyttian and city. The 
ancient terms, however, apply to individual 
buildings, and there are cyttian in Cornwall 
which might be generally described by the 
words we used lately in giving an account of a 
broch recently uncovered in Caithness. Thus, 
in an interesting paper by Mr. J. T. Blight, 
F.S.A., which is printed in the Cornish Telegraph, 
itis said that,— 

“In West Cornwall the prevailing type consists of a 
massive encircling wall, in its breadth containing seve 
small chambers, whilst in the centre is a large opem area = 


the Chysanster huts are constructed on this plan. In 
East Cornwall I have not yet found an instance of these 





all cells: each hut [or cell] is generally unattached, 
ieoming 8 separate beliting of itself, though occasionally 
having two cirevlar compartments, leading one into the 
other.” 
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In Wales, the cyttian, in fortifications, were 
constructed partly by excavations, and partly 
by stones set round the edge of the excavation. 
Some of the Welsh cell-dwellings, however, are 
like those of West Cornwall. On the Northum- 
berland moors are fortified enclosures strougly 
resembling those of West Cornwall. It is 
netable that Cornwall, Wales, Northumber- 
land, and the Scottish highlands, are all high- 
level districts. 

Circular and rectangular buildings are some- 
times associated in Cornwall and Anglesea. 
Mr. Blight gives an interesting account of a 
rude sort of rectangular walling, designed, 
as he thinks, to enclose habitations, at 
Smallacombe, near the celebrated Cheesewring, 
in the parish of Linkinhorne, Cornwall. This 
walling stands on a hill-side, and is 12 ft. to 
15 ft. thick; bot Mr. Blight is of opinion, that 
from its position and peculiarities — sloping 
outside and perpendicular within, for example— 
it could not have had any military purpose. 
Could it have been a reservoir for water? or 
was it designed to resist some other natural 
force, such as that of snow? There have 
evidently been less ancient buildings erected 
on the older and more massive foundations. 
Here also are examples of those beehive- 
shaped or dome- formed structures which are 
also found elsewhere, as in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Sir Gardner Wilkinson is disposed to 
think structures of this form to be less ancient 
than the hut circles ; and Mr. Blight says he has 
seen beehive structures of stone built not a 
hundred years ago. It is hard to say, however, 
into what extreme antiquity we may have to 
penetrate in order to get at the origin of such | 
structures, some of which are certainly of very | 


great age. 








A THEATRE BY CO-OPERATION. 


TuE Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Rochdale, 
opened a few nights ago, has been built by 
means of 1/. shares mostly taken by working 


Prussian author, has contributed to Peterman’s 
Mittheilungen a statistical account of the means 
of transport and locomotion existing in the 
world at the present time. The railways of the 
world are 80,600 miles long. Over one-third 
the total length is found in the United States, 
or about 80,000 miles; England has 13,072; 
Germany (Austria included), 13,000 miles; 
France, 8,400; India, 3,200; Italy, 3,080; 
Spain, 2,920; Russia, 2,600; Canada, 1,810; 
Belgium, 1,500; Sweden, 950; Switzerland, 
730; Holland, 650. It appears that the rail- 
ways of Prussia have cost just about half as much 
per mile as those in England. The number of 
private bills for which application will be made 
in the session 1867-68 will be much smaller than 
in past years. Saturday evening, at eight o'clock, 
closed the time at which the plan and section, 
book of reference, published map, and copy of 
Gazette notice bad to be deposited at the 
Private Bill-office. In 1866 there were 450 
sets of plans and other papers deposited: 
last year there were 181; and for next 
session there have been 123 sets of plans 
and other documents lodged. The number of 
bills of which notice had been given is about 
250, against 280 last year, 633 in 1866, 594 in 
1865, 504 in 1864, and 381 in 1863. The plans 
deposited relate to fifty-nine railway and canal 
bills, and to sixty-four gas, drainage, and miscel- 
laneous bills. The schemes relating to London 
include a railway from Islington to Finsbury, 
which will be above ground all the way, and 
about 14 mile in length. Market bills will be 
applied for for Paddington, Lambeth, and 
Kennington ; and a bill for a sub-way under the 
Thames on the upper side of the Tower. Notice 
has again been given of a boulevard, to extend 
from New Palace-yard to Eaton-square. Plans 
have again been deposited for the widening of 
Park-lane. An underground railway, pursuing 
the course of the highway, will be proposed, to 
extend from Bow to the City. 











men. A few earnest working men have thus 
accomplished what the upper classes of Roch- | 
dale have long said was a desideratum, but one | 
which they could not see their way to realise. | 
The Company was formed in April, 1865. 

Shortly afterwards operations were commenced | 
which resulted in the securing of an eligible | 
site, and the construction of the foundations, and | 
then for some time the scheme received a check. | 
A few months ago the matter was taken up| 
with renewed energy, and designs previously | 
obtained from Mr. Salomons, Manchester, have | 
been carried out. | 

It was the original intention of the promoters | 
to erect a building combining a larger internal | 
area, with more outward embellishment, but | 
farther consideration decided them to operate | 
within more moderate bounds, and instead of a 
building to cost 8,0001., they decided to raise 
one to cost 6,0001. 

The exterior is plain. It is 20 yards in breadth, | 
and 40 yards in length, and is calculated to seat | 
comfortably 2,200 persons. The shape is de- 
scribed as a ‘“‘ graceful horseshoe,’ though 
why that form should be continued we do not 
know. The pit is a good one, and will hold 
1,100 persons. The ceiling is plain, and has a 
powerful sun-light in the centre. The dressing- 
rooms and the property-room are in the cellars 
under the pit (a very improper place, by the 
way), and are reached by steps proceeding from 
each side of the fore part of the stage behind the 
wings. Messrs. Warburton were the builders. 
Mr. Grieve painted the drop-scene. 














RAILWAYS. 


; THE Moscow Gazette publishes the follow- 
ing :—“ M. Bogdanywitch, who is making a 
journey of exploration in Siberia to study the 
possibility of constructing a railway in that 
immense province, has sent the following tele- 
gram from Omin :—‘ The object of our expedition 
into Western Siberia has been attained ; the in- 
formation we have gathered shows by facts the 
brilliant future reserved for the Siberian rail- 
way. The co-operation afforded us by the 
Governor-general has produced an excellent 
effect in the country. At the commencement of 
the spring the line from Sarapoul to Tioumen 
will be constructed at the expense of the Sibe- 
rians. This route will be called the Russia- 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the subscribers to the Builders’ 


Benevolent Institution was held at Willis’s Rooms, King- | 





street, St. James's, on Thursday, the 28th ult., for the | 


purpose of electing two pensioners on the ee | 


male and one female. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Rogers, president of the Institution. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said they 
had met for the purpose of electing two pensioners on the 
funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. There 
were eight candidates, and he was sorry to say that only 
two out of that number could be elected, owing to the 
want of funds. There would, however, be another elec- 
tion in May next, when those who were unsuccessful on 
that occasion would have a further opportunity of obtain- 
ing the desired result. 

The poll was then declared open, and at its conclusion 
Mr. T. Stirling, who acted as scrutineer, read over the 
respective numbers allotted to each candidate. The follow- 
ing were then announced as having been elected :— 

George Newman Lambert, plumber, painter, &c., of 
4, Hereford-street, Lisson-grove, aged71. Debility, rheu- 
matism, and an injured arm prevented him from earning 
more than a few shillings per week. 

Hannah Lawrence, aged 70, 26, Desborough-terrace, 
Harrow-road. Feeble and necessitous, and supported by 
her daughter, who is in service. 








THE ARCHITECT OF THE LANGHAM 
HOTEL. 


Sre,—Your report of my action with Mr. Murray rela- 
tive to drawings of the tocakem Hotel fails in some 
ge to put the case correctly. 
he real point was the authorship of the principal plans, 
i.e. the arrangement of the building. Mr. Murray never 
had any pretensions. nor did be claim the design nor any 
— of the architectural detail of exterior or interior ; but 
e did claim the plans; and I insisted that, as I alone 
planned the building, so far as basement, ground and first 
floor were concerned, being only the mere drawing out of 
these correctly to my own figured dimensions, and the 
upper floors and sections for Mr. Murray or his clerks to 
draw, I had a right to retain them. 
The result of the action is, that I ed my authorshi 
t inasmuch as I di 


of these plains, and I retain them; 

not make the upper floors and sections, I lose these—and 
the costs; - claim that they were thought out by me, 
and surely followed the walis of my plans below, not being 


equal to the fact that they were made on Mr. Murray's 


papers and at his cost, 
he iron construction I left to Mr. Murray, who em- 
ployed Mr. Meeson, an engineer, to make the drawings. 

Agein: Mr. Murray was never appointed joint architect 
with me by the directors. 

I was successful, and received the sppointment of archi- 
tect unconditionally from the directors. Mr. Murray's 
friends then interested themselves on his behalf (he being 
an unsuccessful competitor), and I made an arrangement 
with bim some days before J sew any one of the directors. 
I made it » condition that the credit or d of the 
design eon it might be) should be own, 





China-Taschkent Railway.” ——M. Behm, a 


and I hmmediatuatienesctin de ~ 7 jis was 
oun GILEs 
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| disputed, 





TENDERS FOR THE DRAINAGE AND 
WATER SUPPLY FOR FLUSHING 
GIBRALTAR. 


Sitr,—On the 28th of October last, tenders 
were opened in Gibraltar for ‘ Drainage and 
water supply for flushing the city of Gibraltar,” 
quantities supplied by Mr. Edward Roberts, 
engineer for the commissioners of that city. As 
I have not seen any notice of the same in your 
publication, and as in one instance there 
was a great discrepancy in amount, I send 
particulars. I have gone carefully through the 
quantities, and, carrying them out at very low 
English prices, the cost should at least 
30,0001. Can you explain how it ij@to be done 
in Gibraltar for 28,6201., where m ials and 
labour are very much in excess of English 
prices ? A. B. ©. 

H. J. Saunders, Southampton ............ £41,100 

Waring, Brothers, Victoria Chambers 49,090 

John Piews, London........... 37 

G. E, Peters, London ........ 

Peter Amigo, Gibraltar 

Fredk, Furniss, Portsmouth ............... 33,995 

Henry d’ Almonte, Gibraltar ............... 33,960 

A, Kyan & Co., Battersea (accepted)... 28,620 
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DRAWING AND DESIGN AT OUR 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


I Have read with much pleasure Mr. W. 
Smith’s admirable report upon Art Education in 
the French and English Schools in last week’s 
number of the Builder. 

I trust that some real benefits may result from 
the inquiries now being made with respect to 
the working of schools of art throughout the 
United Kingdom, not only with respect to the 
system of instruction, but also with regard to 
the position and standing of each school. Mr. 
Smith has not estimated too highly the import- 
ance of “drawing correctly,” as exemplified in 
the French system, which, I fear, with us, is 
sometimes lost sight of in an elaboration of de- 
tail; and the spirit of the drawing is often sacri- 
ficed to the extreme high finish of the work. 
This is owing, I think, in a great measure to a 
very erroneous opinion which appears to be very 
general in the minds of our students in schools 
of art, namely, that a work, to stand any chance 


| in the national competition, must be an evidence 
_of great labour and extreme finish. Again, a 


master in a provincial school of art is naturally 
desirous that his students’ works should be 
represented in the annual national art compe- 
tition in London. Thestudents themselves take 
a great pride in the success of such works, and 
will scacrifice any amount of time and labour to 
such end: consequently, when a student pos- 
sesses a moderate amount of ability, he is set 
down to produce some competition drawing, 
perhaps the outline of the “ Madeleine scroll,” or 
the shading of the “column from the flat” 
(both works looked forward to by students with 
apprehension, and when finished looked back 
upon with rejoicing); whereas his time might 
have been more profitably employed in executing 
@ series of works, with a view to obtaining 

in the study of light, and shade, acd form; but 
the latter works are only looked upon as studies, 
while the former are eligible for national com- 
petition. 

I think this evil might be obviated were the 
Department of Science and Art to offer as high 
a prize for a series of studies, showing the 
student’s progress in the power of drawing in 
light and shade, as they do at present to the 
very highly finished and elaborate drawings sub- 
mitted for competition. 

One would naturally suppose that a school of 
art situated in this locality would be very well 
attended by those who intend becoming de- 
signers; yet upon being appointed to this school 
as master, last Midsummer, I was surprised to 
find not more than six or eight students attend- 
ing the school for the purpose of studying 
design. That number, I am happy to say, has 
since increased ; but, surely it would be to the 
interest of the manufacturers to insist upon 
their apprentices going through a systematic 
course of study. Were they to do so, I am 
convinced that in a short time they would not 
have to resort to the Continent (as they are at 
present obliged) for their first-class designers. 
The proper element is not wanting in our young 
designers, but it requires to be properly 
developed. 

In too many cases a young designer joining a 
school of art has as much to unlearn as he has 
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to learn, owing to his never having bad any 
proper training or direction in his course of 
study. I may here remark, that upon being 
appointed to this school I immediately started a 
special class or elub, for the study of design, 
which I have found to work remarkably well, 
and with great success. This club is attended 
by designers and others, who have formed a 
committee among themselves, and hold a meet- 
ing every fortnight, when the subject for the 
future design is chosen, and the sketches or 
drawings, as the case may be, of the previous 
subject (which have been entirely worked out 
at home) are submitted for inspection and 
criticism. 

I would strongly recommend the formation 
of similar classes in schools where the study of 
design is a leading feature ; it helps the younger 
students by giving them greater confidence, and 
develops an individuality of design. I would 
suggest the careful study of natural foliage, 
plants, fruit, &c., from nature, with a view to 
their growth and development, treated conven- 
tionally as a material for design; and finally, 
how to arrarge the above according to geome- 
trical laws and principles. I would make the 
study of practical geometry a feature in con- 
nexion with the class, as an important element 
in the construction of ornamental design. 

WittiaM H. Sroprorp, 
Head Master, School of Art, Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 








THE ORIGIN OF NAMES. 


TUBE WELLS. 


Str,—In reply to your correspondent “ W.” 
state that itis not necessary to take any steps to a 
the pipes or tubes becoming filled at the bottom. fester- 
day I drove one of the patent wells through a quick-sand, 
and the bottom got so firmly packed with fine sand that on 
pouring water down, it was found to be almost impervious 
yet we got it clear in less than a quarter of an hour. ‘ 

Again, on the 25th ultimo, I drove a well 35 ft. deep, 
through hard concrete, opposite the Surrey Arms, Cherry 
Orchard-road, East Croydon. The well was found to have 
several feet of grit and sand ; this was got out in a short 
time, and 11} ft. of water were ascertained to be in the 
well; or, in other words, we had sunk the well 11} ft. into 
the water stratum, which no amount of pumping would 
effect to — tible degree, as the cistern is in extent 
only bounded by the water-holding stratum into which it 
is driven, This well can be seen by any parties desirous 
of ascertaining for themselves the true merits of the in- 
— . 

Besides, I may state that by the kind permission of Mr. 
Williams, _at Shepherd’s Bush (the station next to 
Notting Hill), the tube wells may be seen any day in his 
brick-yard, just beyond the church, where they are driven 
Tuesdays and Fridays. C.J, Banter, 








LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


_ Srz,—The improvements now making in Holburn render 
it more polesie that the removal of the three houses at 
the north-west corner of Chancery-lane will become an 
absolute necessity. 

On looking at the situation, it will be easily seen that 
such removal need not be a total loss; a frontage might 
still remain, that would be applicable to several businesses 
that do not require any de th of shop, such as places for 
the sale of newspapers, umbrellas, and sticks, &c., &c. 

There is also the ugly bend at the top of King-street, 
Holborn, connecting Hart-street with Theobald’s-road: an 
alteration here would be also inexpensive, though so 


much required, and would also not involve an entire loss 


of frontage. W. H. Burrerrierp. 





As you were pleased in your issue of Nov. 9th, 
to insert my communication, relating to names 
of registrars in England, I have ventured to! 
send you another batch, which I hope will find 
the like favour at your hands. 

James Jouns, Registrar. 


BEGISTRARS’ NOMENCLATURE. 


Oeccupations.—Archer, Baker, Barber, Carpenter, Car- 
ter, Clothier, Cook, Cooper, Cutler, Diver, Dyer, Driver, 
Farmer, Fowler, Gardener, Groom, Glover, Glazier, Mer- 
chant, Mercer, Merriman, Miller, Packer, Page, Plummer, | 
Plowman, Ostler, Brazier, Tanner, Tailor, Taller, Stainer, | 
Shepherd, Turner, Weaver, Skinner, Chandler, Stone- 
heaver, and Usher. 

Names of Poets.—Addison, Byron, Blair, Butler, Bloom- 
field, Campbell, Cowper, Collins, Dryden, Falconer, | 
Mason, Milton, Moore, Otway, Prior, Pope, Scott, Shel- 
ley, Shakspeare, Spenser, Young, Watts, Waller, and | 

ordsworth. } 

Names of Antiquity —Adam, Abraham, Amos, Benja- | 
min, Daniel, Gabriel, Jacob, Jude, Levi, Solomon, Samp- | 
sen, Joseph, Saul, Jesse, and Nathan. j 

Past and Present Governments.—Russell, Grey, Wood, | 
Cardwell, Gibson, Lowe, Graham, Hutt, Cowper, Forte-| 
scue, Collier, Palmer, Wodehouse, Foster, Stansfield, | 
Horsman, Hardy, and Cave. 

Numes of Martyrs.—Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and | 

ooper, with a B for a p tor. 

Names distinguished in Literature and Science.—Arch- | 
bold, Barry, Bunyan, Bowring, Clark, Dalton, Davy, 
Locke, Steele, Stephenson, Bentham, Swift, Mill, Hughes, | 
Dugdale, Price, Arnold, bh, Millner, Miller, Buckiand, 
Paxton, Latham, Farr, Walton, Sterne, Stewart, Drew, 
Jenner, Sheridan, Ferguson, Fothergill, and Babbage. 
Not desirable Things.— Flood, Thorn, Ragged, 
Coward, Crimps, and, to registrars more particuiarly, 
Bachelors. 

Unsuitable in Name for Office.—A Baby, Tootle, Tipple, 
Drinkall, and a Dedman. 

Rather desirable.-—Cash, Riches, Fortune, Goodwill, 
Mercy, Smiles, Profit, Neighbour, Friend, Counsell, 
Tallents, and Nurse. 

















PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 


Sre,—I cannot but think the remarks of your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Zeta” are likely to give the general public a 
wrong idea as to the relative positions of architect and 
centractor. If architects and civil engineers enforced 
their legitimate claim of5 per cent. upon all sums paid to 
the contractor, I do not think they would have much 
reason to find fault with their remuneration. “‘ Zeta” will 
call to mind that most of the hard treatment which has 
lately been accorded to one of the most honourable of the 
professions bas been the result of the indiscriminate under- 
cutting on the part of many of its own professors ; and 
when men of superior education will undertake to execute 
elaborate works for 1 or 2 per cent. upon the outlay of 
capital, it behoves all res) architects and engineers 
to unite and maintein dignity of their professions, 
“* Zeta"’ remarks, while the builder or others connected 
with building receive a minimum of 15 per cent. profit on 
the outlay, the architect gets but 5 per cent, ; but he does 
not take into tion that upon the architect’s side 
is no risk of losses, and that his commission remains the 


same, irrespective of the work proving to the builder 
remunerative or the reverse. Braiden this, in all large 
e 


ig OO bean Ager 4 ty ty am ge Bs 
sure e D, as im for ts, ve, 
as at the date of his tender he believed Reoald, cient, 

I think, if these things be considered, together with the 
interest of contractor's capital, they will show that the 
latter's tion at 15 per cent. is not more .- . i 





the architect’s or engineer's at 5 per cent. 








SAFETY OF WATER-PIPES IN FROSTY 
WEATHER. 


To those of your readers who have ever suffered from 


the effects of frost and thaw on the bydraulic mechanism | 
of their houses, in the form of a downpouring of their | 
whole water-supply through their ceilings and into their | 
| laureate, visited the Highlands in company with 


| his friend Telford, and left on record an inte- 


walls, the following hints regarding a method of avoiding 
such misfortunes in future may prove acceptable at the 


present season. 
I do not propose to call in an architect to dismantle the 


house, or to alter the form or direction of the water- 


pipes (though these have been built, according to an 


ancient usage of folly, in the coldest corners and most | 


exposed outer walls of our houses); but I propose only 


to send for the plumber once more, to give him a half- | 
} 


hour’s job, pay him a few shillings, and then dismiss him, 
never more, we hope, to see his face again, as we have 
been in the habit of seeing it after every severe frost. 


crust of ice on the upper surface of the reservoir, beneath 
which there will be plenty of water fluid, and ‘ready to 
come into the house; and there will be no danger of 
the water freezing in the Pipes as long as it is in fre. 
quent use and constantly running down in fresh supplies, 
to be drawn off at the taps. When there is no longer any 
aeet.of ee for ewes old use, and again at night, if 
e fros ts, reclose the stopcock and drai 
ar ho » Pp ain the pipes as 
This is all simple enough,—so simple that probably 
many persons are already in the habit of using some 
such preventive ; but its simplicity will be considered no 
drawback ; and that many,—very many indeed,—have 
adopted no such check against bursting pipes is proved 
by every thaw, which, exposing the mischief done in the 
frost, brings floods of injury to so many houses, and 
dismay and heavy expense to so many householders. 
Amicus Domr. 








FLIES AND ANTS. 


Durie the late autumn many houses in Hol- 
born were infested with small flies. Latterly 
they increased with such rapidity and swarmed 
in such immense numbers as to become a posi- 
tive plague. The creatures have been recog- 
nised as a common species of fly, which in its 
grub state feeds on sawdust and vegetable 
refuse. 

It has been estimated that the depredations of 
the white ant in India cost the Indian Govern- 
ment 100,000/. a year, expended in repairing the 
woodwork of houses, barracks, bridges, &c. 








Pooks Received. 


|The Life of Thomas Telford, C.E. By Samvet. 
| Sites. A new edition. London: Murray. 


| Tus is a revised and, in some respects, an en- 
| larged edition, of the Life of Telford, originally 
| published in the “ Lives of the Engineers,” to 
| which is prefixed an account of the early roads 
and modes of travelling in Britain. 

While the construction of the Highland roads 
was in progress the late Robert Southey, poet 





resting account of his visit in a manuscript 
now in the possession of Mr. Robert Rawlinson, 
C.E., and of this MS. the present volume con- 
tains extracts. 

The extent to which some of Mr. Smiles’s 
works have been sold is extraordinary. The 
popular edition of “Self Help” has reached its 


Every one probably knows that the bursting of the soft seventy-fifth thousand, and the “ Lives of the 


leaden pipes,—the mischief which I propose to obviate,— | 


is caused by the water freezing within them, and that the 
danger is probably increased by the superincumbent 
weight of the upper column of water pressing down on the 
lower water confined in the pipes, and preventing its 
natural expansion under the process of turning itself into 
ice, in which latter form, theugh lighter in weight, it be- 
comes larger in bulk than the quantity of water of which 
it is composed ; but every one does not know a certain law 
of hydraulics, in obedience to which water in our pipes, 
like all other water, contracts as it passes from warmth to 
cold, until it reaches 32 deg. Fahr., when, in assuming its 
crystallized form of ice, it expands in bulk to such extent 
and with such force as to burst, as has been practically 
proved, a strong iron shell, filled with water and closed for 
the experiment. What leaden pipe, then, may resist such 
pressure as this ? 

Obviously, then, the safest plan would be to keep the 
pipes empty in our houses during severe frost ; but at the 
same time we cannot afford to deprive ourselves of our 
home supply of water, which is the inconvenient alterna- 
tive pores { by some. My method of securing the ee 
without the inconvenience is to insert a common stopcoe: 
in the pipe which brings the water down to our rooms and 
kitchens, at its nearest porsible point to its outrun from 
the bottom of the water-reservoir above. This point will 
be commonly found st the top of the wall of ap upper 
water-closet, over which the reservoir is common); placed ; 
but the water-closet supplies of water come down other 
separate and distinct pipes of their own, which, being only 
momentarily flushed as required, do not remain perma- 
nently charged with water, and, therefore, do not require 
any looking after. oar : 

tn the topmost main stem, then, of this pipe,—which, 
like an inverted tree, shooting down from its root in 
the reservoir above, enters the house, and, in its descent 
to the kitchens, sends out its branches to taps in various 
rooms (in some of which the mischief always occars),—a 
stopcock can be inserted with little trouble, and its future 
use is an equally simple matter, causing no trouble at all 
worth counting against the mischief which it will assuredly 

revent. é 

’ During ten months of the year, probably, this stopcock 
need never be touched ; but when frost sets in, and espe- 
cially at night-time (when the damage is generally caused 
by the water being motionless and the frost most severe), 
one turn of the stopcock will divide the water in the re- 
servoir above from the water in the network of pipes 
beneath; then, the taps below having been opened, the 
water from below the nap — me omeoee = = 
away out of the pipes. Two or three pints of water wi 

he tre but all the pipes will then be safe, having been 
drained of water from the bottom up to the stopcock, 
while the reservoir above will remain full of water ready 
to replenish the pipes, when allowed to run down again’ 
the re-opening of the s' ck. One turn of the wrist, 
and you are safe! Surel i is better than to leave ill 

and ran the risk of a deluge. . 

pg ot morning there will be a call for water for domestic 
use, which is at once obtained by re-turning the stopcock ; 
for the severest night of frost will have merely created s 


Stephensons”’ its thirtieth thousand. 





By Georce A. 


The Art of Wood-Carving. 
Lon- 


RoceErs, Artist in Wood to the Queen. 
don: 33, Maddox-street. 





| patterns. 


| merous ladies and gentlemen whom Mr. Rogers 


by | supply of 


Tuts volume is intended chiefly for the use of 
'amateur carvers. It gives a short history of the 
art, as well as practical hints and engraved 
The work is dedicated to those nu- 


has instructed in his art. Wood sculpture or 
carving is one of the most useful and enter- 
taining recreations that has for some years 
been admitted into fashionable circles; and 
when members of such circles who have learnt 
it as an amusement involuntarily descend to 
lower spheres of life, they will find such occupa- 
tior, not only amusing, but profitable. Mr. 
Rogers, the son of the well-known carver of 
that name, and a professor at the Crystal Palace 
Schools of Art, is a very competent teacher of 
the art. 





On State Medicine in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Henry W. Rumsey, M.D., &c. London: 
Ridgway. 

Tuts address, which is of importance in our 

province, as regards its sanitary aspect in parti- 

cular, was read last August at the Congress of 
the British Medical Association held in Dublin. 

The objects comprehended in and constituting 

the main elements of the organization which is 

called “ State Medicine” are, according to the 

author,— 
“Not only for the public registration of all sickness at- 

tended at the public expense and in public institutions 

(which is the object of Mr. Ransome’s Committee), bat 

also, and mainly, to secure a more accurate and trust- 

worthy determination of the causes of death, a more 


tisfacto rformance of medico-legal investigations, s 
er ag jm reliable medical evidence in coroners’ in- 


d courts of law, and to provide erally for 
vientifie advice and aid to local authorities fo mateare of 


public health.” 
The author’s present purpose is to call atten- 
tion to some of the more remarkable defects 
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and anomalies of our public arrangements, and 
then to show how, under existing circumstances, 
the primary objects of preventive and legal 
medicine might be best attained. 





VARIORUM. 


Curistuas Annuals, Christmas numbers of 
serials, and Almanacs come flushing in upon us 
in all directions. One of the best of the cheap 
annuals is Warne’s “Gold, Silver, and Lead,” 
edited by Mrs. Valentine and contributed to 
by a whole host of writers and artists. It is 
certainly a marvel of cheapness.——‘ The Guest 
Meal” is the title given to the Christmas num- 
ber of Once a Week, but really belongs only to a 
short but well-told tale, by Mr. Mark Lemon, 
with which the book commences, the remainder 
of,the contributions, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. 
H. Kingsley, and others, all standing alone. 
Cassell’s Magazine has an extra quantity of 
amusing matter in the Christmas number. The 
writer of a paper in it on Fires says,— 

There is but one absolutely fireproof building in 








London,—possibly in England,—and that is the new 
Record Ofhve in Fetter-lane. Stone and iron are here | 
employed, but the structure is cellular, no room within 
the building being more than 17 ft. by 25 ft., and 17 ft. 

high; consequently, if every roof room were to be 

set on fire simultaneously, so would be the body of | 
flame that it would have no effect upon the solid fabric. 
All these rooms sre perfectly distinct from each other, 
opening into a vaulted passage by means of iron doors. 
They are in fact, large iron safes, and we may depend 
upon the absolute safety from fire of the pa entrusted 
tothem. Why should our wills be allowed to remain in 
the fire-inviting precincts of Doctors’ Commons when 
absolute safety is thus procurable ?” 


——From the new number of the Quiver we 
take a usefal exhortation,— 


“ Never mind a pinch, boy, 

Never mind a pinch; 

Set the wedge the closer; 
Heroes never flinch ! 

Mind it fits the cleft, boy, 
Firm, and tight, and strong ; 

Ne’er to worthy labour 
Did indolence belong. 


What if frequent effort 

Frequent failure seems ? 

m narrowest mountain springlet 

The mountain torrent streams. 
Then lift the maliet high, boy, 

Strike it like a man ; 
Never mind your marbles, 

while you can. 


See, the rift grows wide, boy, 
Deeper sinks the wedge ; 
There's your sturdy block, boy, 
Split from edge to edge ! 
Then never mind a pinch, boy, 
Labour while you can; 
Fit your wedge the closer, 
And strike 1t like a man.” 


——A writer in the new number of the Broad- 
way gives a very mean view of Dramatic 
Authors. It is to be hoped he speaks from 
limited experience. —— The Christmas number 
of Bow Bells contains a large amount of amusing 
literature, illustrated, for 2d.——The Friendly 
Visitor (Seeley & Co.) is intended for the aged 
poor, and printed in large type. The volume 
for 1867, just published, contains a number of 
very good woodcuts.—— Amongst the Almanacs, 
the British Almanac and Companion for 1868 
still remains supreme. The Companion includes | 
papers on “ The Periodical Meteors of Novem- | 
ber,” by E. W. Brayley ; “ Royal Commission on | 
Railways,” by Arthur Locker; “The Econo-| 
mical Result of Trades Unions, considered in | 
their relation to the Paris Exhibition of 1867,” | 
by John Plummer ; “ The Exhibition of National 
Portraits, 1867,” by James Thorne; “ Architec- 
ture and Public Improvements, 1867,” by the} 
same writer. We give a quotation from the 
paper on Trades Unions, touching the position 
of employers and employed on the Continent :— 


‘One of the most serious allegations made against 
es’ unions is, that in this country at least, they have 
tended to embitter the relations subsisting between em- 
ployers and employed, The affirmative evidence on this 
— is remarkably unanimous. In England the breach 
‘een the masters and the men appears, under the in- 
fluence of the unions, to be perpetually widening; the 
antagonism between the interests of capital and jabour 
ever increasing. Abroad, on the Continent, the absence 
of this disturbing and irritating influence bas largely 
tended to promote barmony of feeling between employers 
and employed, the beneficial results of which are obser- 
vable in numerous ways, In the Paris Exhibition there 
might have been seen in the architectural section speci- 
mens of architectural ornaments and building bricks con- 
tributed by M. Drasche, of Vienna. The SS icheeking 
establishment belonging to M. Drasche, at Inzerdorf on 
the Weinerberg, employs about 4,000 persons, and pro- 
duces the enormows number of 300,000,000 bricks annually. 
Here, unfettered by the enactments of trades’ unions, 
capital and labour find their interests identical. The rate 
of wages is comparatively high for the district, but low as 
with the rate paid in England. Yet the Austrian 

sre superior, both in intelligence and the 


‘strikes are ut 


English brethren, In connexion with his extensive works, 


M. Drasche has established schools, hospitals, and relief 





funds, as t d by P. Wilson in his report on 
Agricultural Exhibitions Abroad. Disputes between M. 
Drasche and his workpeople are almost unknown. What 
a contrast to the state of things in the brick-making trades 


nion 
the works of John Cockerill & Com; , at Seraing, near 
Liége, em 7,000 men constantly, “ir. Cockerill, the 
founder o' the firm, was an i 


ve rarity of strikes in that district. The works of 
, at Essen, in Prussia, cover ae Hage owes, one 
onla 10,000 men, who turn out no 100,000,000 
a 5 of #.' r annum, a—s Gorman 
ory is i) ig, at Berlin, whi built 
seibiemanaiene inn was first estatlished in 1841. 
Other large establishments, employing thousands of 
patient, hard-working operatives, are also to be 
found in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Hanover, and other 
parts of Germany. In all these there exists a far 
more kindly meng Netneee masters and men than 
is the case in England. Turning to France, we find 
the same encouraging development of amicable rela- 
tions between capital and labour. At Mulhouse masters 
and men appear completely attached to each other, and in 
no part of the world, not even in America, are the artisan 
classes better or more comfortably lodged than in the 
dwellings which the Mulhouse operatives have, with the 
aid of their savings and the genial advice of their em- 
ployers, erected for themselves, Saltaire, in Yorkshire, 
affords the nearest possible approach, in this country, to 
the workmen's town at Mulhouse; but at the latter place 
the houses belong to the employed, not to the employers. 
The printing establishment of Messrs. Mame, st Tours, 
employs about 1,000 hands, many of the workers bei: 
females. Here, according to the Rev. W. H. Brookfiel 
unknown. ‘ Disputes about wages, 
which are elsewhere a too frequent cause of altercation 
between employers and SS have never yet dis- 
turbed the ~ ailli wo i *.’ a 
sick and ot efit clubs, largely supported by 
Messrs, Mame, who also provide medical assistance gratui- 
tously to the wives and children of those employed by 


| them. Piece-work, that bugbear of the English trades | 


unionist, is the rule in this place, the operatives belongin 
to which are characterized by the ion of eile 
intelligence, elevated tastes, and habits of sobriety ; 


| drunkenness having been utterly extirpated from their 
ilar results are observable. 


midst. At Creuzot, too, si 
Here nearly 10,000 workmen are employed by the firm of 
Mesers. Schneider & Co, ; the total population of the town 


being 24,000,” 





The Chromolithograph is a journal of art, 


_ literature, decoration, and the accomplishments, 
and intends to give for 6d. three coloured plates 


in each number,—a sufficiently remarkable fea- 


, ture if the promise be well kept, as there seems 


reason to believe it will be. Under the head of 


“Frozen Musical Notes,” it is proposed to give 


notices of notable buildings, criticisms, and 
papers on the decorative arta. The heading is 
not quite the thing. Every one knows archi- 
tecture has been called Frozen Music. “ Notes 
of Frozen Music” (if the figure be desirable) 
would convey correctly what the writer wishes 
to say: “ Frozen Musical Notes” means a very 
different thing.——The Ecclesiologist contains a 
letter from Mr. Gambier Parry on “ Recent 
Architectural Colouring in French Churches.” 
Mr. Parry says that throughont a tour of church 
painting he has been y struck by the 
absence of principle. He thinks we have not 
much to learn from France in this art. —— 
The December part of the Art-Journal closes the 
twenty-ninth volume of that excellent publica- 
tion. The e of the Paris Exhibition 
will be continued through the greater part of 
the ensuing year. The steel engravings in the 
present number after O’Neil and Hook are very 
good.—‘The Young Nile Voyagers.” By 
Anne Bowman. Rouvledge. In this a rather 
romantic expedition of two boys to Egypt, for 
the discovery of a friend of their deceased father, 
who had desired them to go to this friend for 
help at his death, is very well told, so as to bring 
in every now and then some useful information. 
It is illustrated by J. B. Zwecker, and will be 
read with great zest by the young, and especially 
by boys.“ How to Make Cakes in a Hundred 
different Ways” (Routledge), is a seasonable 
“‘ Household Manual,” which is likely to be more 
useful than how to do some other things in a 
hundred different ways that we have heard of. 








Miscellanea. 


A Scuoor ror Warrrrorp.—Lady Esmonde 
has bequeathed the sum of 30,0001. to the Board 
of Trinity College as trustees, for the purpose of 
building and endowing a classical school in the 
county of Waterford. 





Tue Sanirary Inspector or NorrincHamM.— 
With reference to a recent paragraph on the 
improved condition of Nottingham, we wish to 
say in correction that Mr. William Richards is 
the sanitary inspector of the town, and that the 
present rateable value of Nottingham proper is 





-makers 
possession of home-comforts, to the majority of their 





270,0001. 


East Lonpon Museum Sire Birt.—This Bill 
has passed through committee, and been read a 
third time and passed in the House of Commons, 
It is going rapidly through the other House. 

Tae New State House at Sackamento, 
CaLirogNia.—This edifice will be a very im- 
posing structure. It covers nearly 60,000 ft. of 
ground, and will be 226 ft. in height. The hand. 
somest avenue in the city leads from its front 
to the river. 


Tue Royat Socrery.—The annual meeting for 
the election of officers and to hear the president's 
address was held on St. Andrew’s Day. The 
total number of fellows, Remap hemes. ie and 
forty-eight foreign members, is 617. receipts 
ret year were 4,9321.; the expenditure, in- 
cluding parchase of 6001. Consols, 4,436/. 


Roya Scoot or Naval ARCHITECTURE AND 
Marine ENGINEERING, South XENSINGTON.—A 
scholarship of 501. a year for (uree years (being 
the first yet awarded) has been gained upon 
examination by Mr. J. F. Cearns, of Chatham, 
The school now numbers forty-one students, 
fourteen of whom are sent by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

A Parnter’s Grrr to CaNTERBURY.—We under- 
‘stand that a house in St. Peter’s-street has been 
| purchased by Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., to be 
|devoted as a school of art for the study of the 
| youths of Canterbury, at a nominal figure ; and 
, that if the usefalness of the school is appreciated, 
Mr. Cooper contemplates handing it over vo the 


‘corporation as trustees by a deed of gift. 





| CuHrLpren’s PLaverounns anp Day Nurseries, 
A sub-committee has been i by the 
council of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
| Union, 150, Strand, to pisey nag the oe. ae 
rovidi laygrounds y nurseries 
children “of the London poor. The hon. secre- 
‘taries invite correspondence on the subject from 
| persons who may have information to commu- 
nicate or practical suggestions to offer. 
DaMaGES FOR DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY BY 
Pvstic Worxs.—A law-suit has just terminated 
,at Wicklow, in which the plaintiff, Mr. Tighe, 
‘obtained a verdict from a special jury for 
| 12,0611. The object of the suit was to determine 
the amount of the depreciation of Mr. Tighe’s 
mansion and estate of Rossana, in the county of 
Wicklow, by reason of the construction above it 
‘of the great reservoir at Roundwood, on the 
river Vartry, for the future supply of water to 
| Dublin. 


Draininc a Lake.—The lake of Neusiel, in 
Hungary, on the confines of Austria, is now 
completely drained and dried, and the land so 
| obtained is about to be placed under cultivation. 
| It contains eight equare miles of virgin soil, and 
the belief is that it will prove extremely fertile. 
The land is given to the neighbouring proprie- 
|tors, and Prince Esterhazy and the convent of 
| Heiligenkreuz will receive the largest share of it. 
This extensive tract of soil gained from nature 
lies close by the lines of railway from Vienna to 
Raab. 

Tae Yorxsuire ArcuirecturaL Socrery.— 
A general meeting of this society has been held 
in the Museum, York; the Rev. Canon Hay in 
the chair. The Rev. G. Rowe, one of the secre- 
taries, announced the desire of an Architectural 
and Archwological Society, which is about to be 
formed at Sheffield, to be received into union 
with the Yorkshire Architectural Society, which 
was agreed to. A paper, by the Rev. C. Kerry, 
“On the History and Antiquities of All Saints’ 
Church, North-street,” was then read by the 
Rev. G. W. Guest; after which the Rev. Canon 
Raine read a notice of some early monuments 
at Conisbro’, and the Rev. G. Rowe, a paper “On 
the Contents of the Associated Societies’ Annual 
Volume.” 


Tue Boarmun’s Institure, Sale-street, Pad- 
dington, has been re-opened, last week, having 
been entirely reconstructed. It consists of a 
school-room on the -floor, 31 ft. by 23 ft. 
with class-room, 16 ft. by 11 ft., amd a chape! on 
the first-floor, 48 ft. by 23 ft. In the basement 
is also provided a kitchen, coal-cellar, &c. The 
chapel has a light open roof, with trusses partly 
of wood and partly of iron, and is lighted by two 
large lanterns. The seats are open, to 
Macfarlane’s cast-iron brackets. The building 
is warmed throughout with Haden’s apparatus. 
The works have been carried out, at a cost of 
about 1,0001., by Messrs. Scrivener & White, 
under the direction of Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, 
architect. 











